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Christian Union Extra No. 9, entitled 
“Christian Work on Business Principles,” 
and containing the paper read by Mr. E, 
L. Day before the Ohio Congregational Con- 
ference, is now ready. Price 10 cents per 
copy, 80 cents for 10 copies, $6 for 100 
copies. = 

Christian Union Extra, No. 8, entitled 
“The Future State,” is now ready. Price 
15 cents. 


Count Schouvaloff has arrived in London bring- 
ing proposals from the Tzar for the settlement of 
the Eastern question. That they are pacific is 
certain; that they will be accepted by the British 
government is probable; what they are is purely 
matter of conjecture. They are supposed to in- 
clude some changes in the boundaries agreed 
upon by the San Stefano treaty, a reduction of 
the war indemnity, and a submission of other 
points to a European congress. We have already 
pointed out that the differences between the two 
governments was one largely on questions of 
form, and these will be easily adjusted if substan- 
tial accord is attained on those of real importance. 
Even the war organs begin to talk of peace pros- 
pects as ‘‘ bright.” A resolution of Lord Harting- 





ton’s, that ‘‘no forces be raised or kept by the 
Crown in time of peace, save in India, without 
the sanction of Parliament,” though it really only 
affirmed a perfectly simple principle of English 
constitutional law, was lost by a majority of 347 
to 226, because it was regarded as logically in- 
volving (as in fact it did) a censure of the act of | 
government in moving troops from India to | 
Malta. This is a precedent which in future exi- 
gencies May prove dangerous if not disastrous to 
England. The arrangements of Russian and Turk- 
ish forces in and about Constantinople do not 
indicate expectations there of peace. The Porte 
has brought a large force across the Bosphorus to 
the fortifications of Constantinople, and the Rus- 
sians are strengthening their lines and accumu- 
lating war material. But, on the whole, our} 
Opinion that war need not be anticipated till the | 
drum beats, which we have entertained ever since | 
the treaty of San Stefano was signed, appears to 
be sustained by the present aspect of affairs. 





The Potter resolutions have already accom- 
plished some unexpected good. They have united 
the Republican party; and they have put the 
Democratic party on trial. The Republican dis- 
sensions are not probably healed, but they are 
silenced; the Republican General Committee en- 
ters upon the work of a new campaign with unex- 
pectedly good spirits; the attack on the Presi- 
dent’s title unites all Republicans in his defense, 
and promises to add to them a large number of 
recruits from those, irrespective of party, who be- 
lieve in good faith in politics and _ stability 
in goveroment. The Republicans have been 
suffering for want of an issue; Mr. Potter has 
furnished them with one. The question to be 
decided next fall is, apparently, whether Congress 
can undo a Presidential election if the dominant 
party can by a one-sided investigation detect signs 
of fraud in the election. The Democrats have 
had two opportunities to disavow the intention of 
attempting to unseat the President, and have re- 
fused to avail themselves of it. The Democratic 
National Committee have passed unanimously a 
resolution approving the Potter investigation, 
and have refused to pass one declaring that it is 
not their purpose to attack the President’s title. 
Mr. Carter Harrison, of Chicago, a Democratic 
Representative, has introduced into the House a 
resolution declaring that the titles of che Presi- 
dent and Vice-President were settled by the 
XLIVth Congress, and that the present Congress 
has no power to disturb that decision, and the 
Democratic House has refused to pass it. 


Nevertheless it is no longer questionable that 
there is a division on this subject in the Demo- 
cratic party. Probably the ulterior aim of Mr. 
Tilden’s immediate friends is to oust President 
Hayes if they can; but it is tolerably clear, at 
this writing, that they can in no event secure the 
support of their own party for such a scheme. A 
decided indication of this division is afforded by 
the Democratic Convention of Pennsylvania. The 
revolutionists, under the personal lead of Speaker 
Randall, were defeated; and the resolutions, while 
approving the investigation of alleged electoral 
frauds, ‘‘ oppose any attack upon the Presidential 
title as,dangerous to our institutions and fruit- 
less in its results.” 





Meantime Mr. Sherman, who was specifically 
accused by the Potter resolutions of conniving at 
frauds in Louisiana, has replied in a letter which 
is a vigorous indictment of the Democratic man 
agers; and as he demands the right to appear 
before a Democratic committee and make good 
his charges, the sympathy of the country will be, 
in the outset, with him. He alleges and asks for 
opportunity to prove, to the satisfaction of the 
Jommittee, that ‘‘in point of fact the election in 
East and West Feliciana parishes was governed 
and controlled by force, violence, and intimida- 
tion so revolting as to excite the common indig- 
nation of all who became conversant with it, and 
that proof was submitted to that effect,” not only 
before the Returning Board, but also before the 
Senate Committee. It is freely charged, in the 
papers, that the accusation against him is based 
on a forged letter, purporting to be signed by him, 
and known to be forged by those who used it to 
influence votes in the House. In short, the ac- 
cusers find themselves charged with defamation 
of character, and a trial invited before a tribunal 
of their own selection. The contest cannot but 
be a bitter one; and if Mr. Potter fails to make 
his accusations good he must be content to rest 


' under condemnation as a public slanderer. 





Senator Sargent has introduced into the U. 8. 
Senate a bill which, according to one telegraphic 
correspondent, ‘‘ will, if it becomes a law, furnish 
a simple and speedy solution of the Chinese ques- 
tion.” It makes it unlawful to bring to the United 
States any pauper, lunatic or criminal, any one un- 
able to support himself, any kidnapped person, any 
one under contract for the practice of an immoral 
trade, ‘‘or any person or persons by or through 
whose presence in this country the free institu- 
tions thereof would be endangered.” This extra- 
ordinary clause is the medicine; the rest is sugar- 
coat. It would allow any native American 
majority to prohibit the landing of Irish or Ger- 
man immigrants in the ports of the State, for it 
leaves the State to decide whose presence is dan- 
gerous to free institutions. This latest phase of 
Native-Americanism is a short madness, as little 
likely to be permanently successful as that which 
preceded it. Religious and race prejudices are no 
basis for permanent legislation. Americans have 
no preémptive rights in America. The Chinese 
Pilgrim Fathers have as good a right to land in 
California in the 19th century as the English Pil- 
grim Fathers possessed in the 17th century. 


Well-informed correspondents report that the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations will 
probably follow Secretary Evarts’s recommenda- 
tions concerning the Halifax Fisheries Award by 
appropriating the money, and leaving it in the 
discretion of the Executive to open a new cor- 
respondence with the British Government respect- 
ing the law points involved. 


Senator Edmunds’s new bill to regulate the count 
of the electoral vote for President has some very 
decidedly advantageous features. It has the 
merit of preserving the present system of a vote by 
States, and leaves the entire solution of all doubt- 
ful questions to the State in the firstinstance. It 
only allows Congress to consider the question 
when the State has failed to do so. The judgment 
of the lawful State tribunal in case of contested 
elections is to be conclusive on Congress; in case 
there has been no determination by the State, and 
but one return has been received by Congress, it 
ean be rejected only by the coneurrent action of 
both Houses; but when there is a question 
whether there has been such a determination, or 
when more than one return has been received 
and there has been no determination between 
them by the State tribunal, only such votes are to 
be counted as are approved by both Houses of 
Congress. A more radical change in our electoral 
system may be required; and certainly the present 
cumbrous system does not work as its founders 
expected; but meanwhile it is indispensable that 
some temporary provision should be made to 
meet the dangers of a possibly contested election 
in 1880. 


While a too frequent use of the grand jury for 
the correction of our municipal officials is not de- 
sirable, there are occasions when its employment 
for this purpose is timely and acceptable. Its 
action in the case of the Board of Health and the 
Bourd of Aldermen of New York City will commend 
itself to all our citizens. For years the public 
sense has been offended and the public health 
impaired by certain noxious smells which, as 
everybody knew, came from the fertilizing and 
fat-rendering establishments along the rivers, but 
which, being permitted by the Board of Health, 
could not be disturbed. That the Board of 
leaith,; which is clothed with its ample powers 
solely to ensure the health and comfort of the 
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citizens, should allow such a conspicuous nuisance 
to exist could only be explained upon the ground of 
extraordinary indifference of its members to their 
duty. That they are now to be called to account 
is a gratifying evidence that public spirit in New 
York is not altogether dead and that the average 
householder has some rights which the official is 
bound to respect. This same line of remark ap- 
plies also to the Board of Aldermen, whose offense 
—that of licensing obstructions in the streets—is 
aggravated by the fact that it has been perpe- 
trated in defiance of the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel, the protest of the Commissioner of 
Public Works and the veto of the Mayor. 


The long debate in the Congregational Union 
of Great Britain concerning the resolutions of the 
famous Leicester Conference, that ‘‘ agreement in 
theological, critical or historical opinion can no 
longer be held essential to religious communion,” 
was mainly a logomacby. That religious com- 
munion is feasible on a purely spiritual basis, 
without doctrinal accord, was curiously illus- 
trated by the Union itself, in the very meeting in 
which it condemned the Leicester platform; for 
the two devotional hymns of the day were written 
by Unitarian authors, one of them by a Unitarian 
of the radical school. But spiritual communion 
in devotion and religious co-operation in teach- 
ing are two very different things. A believer in 
the Ptolemaic theory of the universe and a disci- 
ple of Copernicus can unite in admiring the heav- 
ens; but they cannot teach astronomy together. 
Though the caution of the English Independents 
about imposing any creed upon its ministry led to 
a needlessly exciting debate, yet we doubt if any 
large minority in the denomination, either in En- 
gland or America, question the truth of the reso- 
lutions. They merely declare that ‘‘Congrega- 
tionalists have always regarded the acceptance of 


the facts and doctrines of the Evangelical faith, 


revealed in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, as an essential condition of re- 
ligious communion in Congregational churches, 
and that among these have always been included 
the Incarnation, the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, his resurrection, ascension and media- 
torial reign, and the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
renewal of men.” If for the words ‘religious 
communion” in this affirmation there had been 
substituted the words ‘‘religious co-operation” 
we doubt whether any minority at all could be 
registered against them either in England or in 
America. 


The failure of the famous Stewart Home for 
women, and its final abandonment after two 
months of unsuccessful experiment, only illus- 
trate the truth that it requires wisdom to spend 
money wisely as well as to make it, and that Mr. 
Stewart’s acquisitiveness was better educated 
than his benevolence. The hotel required at 
least five hundred boarders to pay expenses; 
it had fifty. A nunnery, even with all the 
luxuries which modern art could furnish, 
had no attractions to the average Amer- 
ican woman, who prefers a bare floor and a straw 
bed with freedom to Brussels carpets and black 
walnut furniture in a secular convent. The 
magnificent building will be turned into a hotel, 
and the only legacy of Mr. Stewart which could 
lay any claim to philanthropic character be 
diverted to strictly commercial uses. 





CHILDREN’S DAY IN BROOKLYN. 

rT HE children in Brooklyn enjoy this advantage 

over their friends and cousins in New York 
and elsewhere, that there is one day in the year 
which they have a right to call their own. On 
that particular day, which happened this year on 
Wednesday, May 22d, business is practically sus- 
pended, traffic withdrawn from the streets, and 
the city surrendered te the fifty thousand little 
people who make up the Sunday-school army. It 
is due a good deal to the character of Brooklyn as 
a city that this can be done. In New York the 
activity is so ceaseless as hardly to admit of more 
than one such interruption in the course of a year, 
and of that the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick have 
amonopoly. There isa tradition that in the days 
when New York was a quiet, sober, self-respecting 
city, such as Brooklyn is now, the Sunday schools 
here used also to have an anniversary and a 
parade. But when its activities increased, so that 





the parade must not march in the roadway from 
the risk of being run over and could not occupy 
the sidewalk without struggling with the crowd 
for possession, it was necessarily discontinued. 
The observance of St. Patrick’s Day in New York, 
when the procession and attendant throng take 
unrestricted possession of both roadway and side- 
walk, will be likely to continue indefinitely; but 
the holiday of.the Sunday-school children has 
been, it is feared, irrevocably crowded out. In the 
affections, however, of the people of Brooklyr it 
will hardly be displaced. There it is an estab- 
lished institution, the one day in all the year that 
awakens alike the enthusiasm of grown people 
and children, and brings them together on a com- 
mon meeting ground of interest in the Sunday- 
school cause. 

It is not difficult to explain why this enthusiasm 
should be aroused. Among grown people, one 
who has any sympathy at all with children will 
derive an abstract pleasure from the mere sight of 
the child’s happiness. Then, too, there are those, 
and happily many of them, whose hearts retain 
so much of the freshness and enthusiasm of youth 
that the child’s joys become their own. In the 
procession the other day, side by side with tod- 
dling infants were gray-haired men. They en- 
tered into the occasion as heartily as the children 
themselves; they enjoyed it not only for the pleas- 
ure it gave the children, but for its own sake. 
And on the streets there were crowds of de- 
lighted spectators. They lined the sidewalks, 
and crowded the stoops, and filled the windows. 
Their flags floated gaily over the children’s heads, 
making the line of march brilliant with color, 
and lighting up even the side streets where the 
procession did not come. It was a touching sight, 
and fairly indicative of the general interest, to 
see fluttering from the window of a high tenement 
in some obscure neighborhood, where not even 
the sound of the music penetrated, one faded 
little flag. 

Do you wonder that the children enjoy it? 
Take the case of a single one—a little girl who, 
being seldom well, had feared she might not be 
able to come, but receiving permission, hur- 
ried to her teacher and fairly quivering with joy 
and excitement exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Miss ——! I can 
march to-morrow! I can march to-morrow!” Can 
you not understand that child’s enthusiasm? To 
her fresh imagination the march represented all 
that was delightful. She looked forward to the 
resplendent day, the decorated, sunlit streets, the 
admiring spectators—her own father and mother 
among them—the gay banners, inspiring music, 
new dresses, and at the end a feast of ice cream 
and cake. What more is needed to make the 
average child supremely happy! And what an im- 
mense aggregate of happiness Anniversary Day 
brings with it every year! 

For those persons, grown people or children, 
who cannot enjoy it, we have only sympathy. It 
is sad when a man or woman has lost the ardor of 
youth; it is pitiful when enthusiasm has gone out 
of the heart of a child. There were perhaps some 
children in Brooklyn yesterday who felt they had 
grown beyond the age of participation in the 
festival. Let us hope that before another comes 
around they will find out their mistake. One is 
pever too old in years to be young in spirit; and 
the longer we live the more anxious we ought 
surely to be to perpetuate our youth. 

It was a spectacle, too, upon which no thought- 
ful mind could look without deep concern. Here 
is a whole generation of children on the march. 
For them the future, beyond the neighboring 
Sunday-school room with its enticing store of re- 
freshments, scarcely exists. The morrow is only 
a dream. And yet each step that they take in 
their anniversary march is a step nearer their 
ultimate destiny. It may be that the path will be 
as safe and bright, encircled with as many happy 
associations and protected by as many holy in- 
fluences as that which they are treading to-day. 
But who can tell? And it is this uncertainty as to 
their future, with the thought of the immense in- 
terests already depending upon their lives, that 
gives the occasion a grave significance. There is 
this, however, to be grateful for: that so many 
little feet are fairly started in the right path; and 
this practical lesson for such of us as are Sunday- 
school teachers: that we watch for their souls ‘‘as 
they that must give account.” 





THE REAL ISSUE. 


E transfer to the Christian Union this week 

a significant article from the columns of 
the ‘‘ Springfield Republican.” Such an utter- 
ance, coming from one of the most influential 
papers in orthodox New England, is well worthy 
the study of all Christian ministers. Whether 
they may accord with or dissent from it, it is a 
voice from the laity which is certainly not un- 
worthy of consideration. But it appears to us to 
be also worthy of consideration for other reasons. 
It states with singular moderation, but with great 
clearness and force, the issue which is gradually 
developing in the Protestant churches of this 
country between two inorganic parties, neither of 
which perhaps fully comprehends its own position. 
That issue is singularly misinterpreted by some of 
our contemporaries. It is not whether orthodox 
churches have a right to appropriate their moneys 
and give their fellowship only to those who pos- 
sess their confidence as teachers of the truth. It 
is not whether the religious teachings of the past 
century are substantially true or seriously false. 
It is certainly not whether any particular dogma, 
as the eternity of future punishment or the vica- 
riousness of the atonement, is defensible on philo- 
sophical and Scriptural grounds, or must be 
modified or abandoned. It is whether the minis- 
try of the Christian church shall be compelled to 
maintain the old faiths in the old forms and with 
the old arguments, because they are old; or 
whether they shall be at liberty to present 
the essential truths of the Christian faith 
in new forms, adapted to the wants of a new 
generation ; whether they shall be at liberty to 
develop the spiritual life—repentance, faith, con- 
secration—by new methods, adapted to a changed 
intellectual and spiritual climate. Is religion a 
dead language? Is the minister to teach it cate- 
chetically, as a Professor of Greek and Hebrew 
teaches year after year the same lesson to succes- 
sive classes ? Or is religion a living experience ¢ 
Is the minister to study the actual wants of his 
own age and community? Is he to be a student 
both of divine truth and of the souls of men, and 
to bring out of his treasury things new as well as 
old? This is a fundamental question, which pre- 
cedes all questions about particular doctrines. 
In our judgment the liberty of the pulpit is essen- 
tial to its power. The mere suspicion that a min- 
ister is a paid advocate, bound by pecuniary 
obligation to advocate the cause of either a party 
or a doctrine, is fatal to his efficiency. He can 
successfully defend the old faiths only by being 
free to do so or not, according to his honest con- 
victions. 

In a different form the same issue is presented 
by Mr. Beecher’s sermon in this issue, on ‘‘ The 
Signs of the Times,” the sequel to which we shall 
publish next week. Doubtless there are a great 
many ministers who are of the opinion that the 
present intellectual and spiritual commotion in 
the church and the community are but ‘‘ diverse 
winds of doctrine, sweeping over its surface, pro- 
ducing ripples which none but those who made 
them think much about.” This is Dr. Hodge’s in- 
terpretation of the ‘‘ Signs of the Times;” and it 
is evident from the currency which the religious 
press have given to this paragraph that it is a 
popular view in certain quarters, whether it is pro- 
foundly entertained or not. Wedo not so read 
the book of divine providence. There have been 
in the past great mental and spiritual upheavals, 
moral cataclysms, which have profoundly altered 
the intellectual and spiritual condition of human- 
ity. The change from Judaism to Christianity 
was such a cataclysm ; so was the great Protestant 
reformation; so was the great Methodist revival. 
It is true that the great facts of spiritual life have 
remained unchanged through all these changes. 
Penitence in David and penitence in Peter, faith 
in Abraham and faith in Paul were essentially the 
same experience. But the methods of cultivating 
spiritual experience and the forms of expressing 
it have undergone great changes in the past, and 
are apparently to undergo great changes in the 
future; and a church which refuses to permit its 
ministry to adapt their tools to their era will fall 
into a fatal error in spiritual husbandry. In Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon our readers will find a very dif- 
ferent view of the modern movements in religious 
thought from that which regards them as ‘‘ripples ;” 
a view much more serious, a view much more pro- 
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found, and yet, to one whose faith is rooted in his 
own personal experience of a living Saviour and 
an inspiring and illuminating Word, a view, it 
seems to us, much more inspiring. 





THE MOODYS OF OLDEN TIME. 


\7 OULD Mr. Moody be called an eccentric 
man? Peculiar, at least, he is; a man of 
marked individuality, who stands out and apart 
from almost all other men in his line of work. 
He may be the first of exactly his kind, but he is 
not the first of exactly his name. There have 
been Moodys before Moody; several of them 
stand out in very notable form before the eye of 
the student of old New England history. 

Three Moodys in particular whom we mean 
were a father, son and grandson, the first two of 
whom lived in York, Maine, some two hundred 
years ago, of which quaint old town they were in 
turn ministers. The third was for many years a 
distinguished preceptor of Dummer Academy at 
Byfield, the oldest academy in Massachusetts. 

Samnel Moody, the first of the three, was born 
in 1676, and graduated at Harvard before the 
century went out. He was a very peculiar man, 
and wielded an almost boundless influence in the 
community, in spite of his oddities; perhaps be- 


cause of them. Tradition is full of his remarka-' 


ble prayers and of striking answers to them. He 
had a hasty temper but a most repentant spirit, 
and the pendulum of his utterance swung be- 
tween as wide extremes as did Peter’s. 

His son Joseph graduated at Harvard in 1718, and 
continoed his father’s winistry in York, though to 
another chureh. The loss of a wife threw him 
into a desperate melancholy, and in consequence 
of it he hung a handkerchief over his face and 
went thus veiled for the rest of his life. This 


strange freak gave him the name of Handkerchief [ 


Moody. (Good as he was, his character and life 
were all of a quaint piece, and there is no end of 
the queer stories current of him. 

There was still another Moody, Joshua, per- 
liups of this same stock, who lived and preached 
at Newburyport a century later. He it was of 
whom the story is related that, endeavoring to 
make a good pulpit use of the loss of a fishing 
smack off the Isles of Shoals, he said: ‘‘ Suppose, 
my brethren, any of you should be taken short in 
the bay in a northeast storm, your hearts trem- 
bling with fear, and nothing but death before 
you; whither would vour thoughts turn and what 
would you do?” ‘* What would I do?” replied one 
of the hardy seamen, ‘*‘ Why, I would hoist the 
fores’] and scud away for Squam.” 

The old name of York was Agamenticus, a name 
still preserved by a small mountain in the town- 
ship, which is a conspicuous landmark at sea. At 
the end of the seventeenth century Agamenticus 
was a wild region, and the home of a rough and 
lawless population. Adventurers from Europe 
had mostly settled it, and its social life presented 
a picture of ignorance, wickedness, and degrada- 
tion in strange contrast to the traditional New 
England purity and peace. Into this moral waste 
Samuel Moody came with just the rude and un- 
couth power that was needed to make an impres- 
sion; and an impression he did make, until the 
wilderness came to bloom as the rose. 

It is this strange and curiously interesting cor- 
ner of old New England life which has furnished 
the Rev. E. P. Tenney with the materials for his 
new book, *‘ Agamenticus,” now passing through 
the press at Boston, and to be published in a few 
days; quite as singular a book as *‘ Coronation,” 
with less of a philosophical purpose, perhaps, but 
with fully as obvious an ethical force, and a dis- 
tinct historical value. Samuel Moody appears in 
his pages as ‘*‘ David Benson,” but Dr. Tenney is 
careful to intimate that he has allowed imagina- 
tion to use the traditions of the subject with some 
considerable freedom. Nevertheless, his sketch 
ix undoubtedly largely true to fact. Indeed it 
would seem that old diaries and manuscripts have 
contributed not a little to the sharpness of its out- 
lines and the vividness of its coloring. 

One of the marked historical characters of the 
book is disguised under the name ot Rev. Elijah 
Barefoot. Bareface would have been better; a 
conscienceless rascal of a minister, who numbered 
among other unministerial talents that of counter- 
feiting money. One touch in his portrait we 








commend to the attention of the legislators at 
Washington: 

‘**Rev. Elijah Barefoot did not pretend to deal much in 
false money; but he traded now and then to get a living, 
and then increased his money at the furnace. He fre- 
quently borrowed money, and multiplied it. After his 
wife found out his secret he did his work at home in his 
study—a room so sacred that no parishioner was ever 
allowed to enter it. He put up a motto over the door, * In 
God we trust.’” 

What romance could be deeper and more brilliant 
than life in New England in those old days? Not 
yet has the story of it all been told, and such 
clever contributions as this will be heartily wel- 
comed. 

The Agamenticus of the Nineteenth Century, 
we may add in conclusion, has disappeared from 
Maine, but it has not left the country. It has 
only ‘‘ gone West.” Are we not to look for it in 
Montana, the Black Hills and Colorado? 


THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 

V J HAT appear to be nice distinctions in the- 

ology often represent what are very im- 
portant distinctions in personal experience. The 
distinction between the divinity of Christ, in 
which many of our Unitarian friends believe, and 
the proper deity of Jesus Christ, which is an 
article of the orthodox creed, is far more than a 
verbal distinction. 

The greatest hunger of the human soul is for a 
knowledge of its God. The Unknowable never 
takes hold, and never can take hold, of human 
experience. The orphaned heart yearns for its 
divine Father, and will not be content in its 
orphanage. It looks on the sunset or the flower 
and sees the Artist. It looks on the ocean or the 
forest and sees the divine Mechanician. It looks 
on the manifestations of force and law and sees 
the divine Governor. But it looks in vain in na- 
ture for a disclosure of the personal God; of a 
heart that loves and that can be loved. It is true 
that the finite soul can never comprehend its God; 
as the babe can never comprehend its mother. 
But it longs for a personal presence; for a real in- 
terpreter; for a face that shows where the un- 
interpretable Heart is, and a Word that speaks 
the love that transcends speech. 

Now, no representative of God, no image of 
God, uo second and subordinate personality can 
ever answer this ery of the soul, Where is my 
God? 

Kings marry by proxy; and court by proxy; but 
they cannot love by proxy. The princess cannot 
confer her affections on the representative and 
then transfer them to the monarch. A young 
gentleman who wanted a wife, and who evidently 
possessed large faith in our skill and judgment, 
once sent us his photograph with a request that 
we would find a wife for him. We declined the 
undertaking. Fo: no young girl can fall in love 
with a photograph and then marry the original. 
As little can love attach itself to a mere descrip- 
tion; to a catalogue of qualities and attributes. 
A phrenological chart might serve a merchant in 
selecting an errand boy oraclerk. But it could 
not serve his daughter in choosing a husband. 
One cannot love a category of qualities; approbat- 
iveness 3, acquisitiveness 2, benevolence 9, rever- 
ence 10. Love is personal; it is not transferable; 
it goes to the individual; it abides with him; and 
neither representative nor psychological interpre- 
ter can serve in lieu of the person bimself. 

Now, to believe in the divinity of Christ is sim- 
ply to believe that he is a divine representative; a 
proxy, as it were, standing for and answering in- 
stead of God. At best, it is simply to believe 
that he possesses in a remarkable degree the 
divine qualities. Such a representative may meet 
all the requirements of the intellect; such a 
living portraiture of divine qualities in ac- 
tion way answer all the needs of a purely philo- 
sophical theology. We neither assert nor deny 
that it does so. But it leaves the heart-hunger 
still unappeased. The orphan heart still cries 
out, Where is my God? It wants more than a 
proxy, more than an interpreter of divine quali- 
ties, more than a vital psychology of its God. It 
wants God himself. It wants the personality of 
God; a living God, into whose face it can look for 
sympathizing smiles and tears, in sorrow and in 
joy. 

It is this which has given to the orthodox view 
of Christ a hold on human consciousness which 














Theories 
of the Person of Christ wax and wane, come and 
go. Interpretations of his relations to the Father 
rise and set. 


rationalistic criticisin can never loosen. 


Philosophies of the Trinity grow 
into universal usage and grow out again. But 
the heart-hold on Christ as ‘‘ very God of very 
God” never weakens. The language in which it 
is expressed is sometimes self-contradictory, gen 
erally mystical, always inadequate; but the ex 
perience remains, an experience which transcends 
expression and defies antagonism. After all argu- 
ment is ended the soul bows before the Wounded 
One, crying out, My Lord and my God! Its rev 
erential faith rests, not on proof-texts, though 
Scripture labors to express the inexpressible—the 
Deity veiled yet revealed in Christ Jesus. It rests 
not on philosophy; though philosophy points 
through myriad of lower manifestations of God 
as Artist, as Mechanician, as Lawgiver, to the 
higher disclosure of God as a Father and a Friend. 
It rests on the personal consciousness that in 
Christ there is all that the otherwise orphaned 
soul needs or can ask. Nature abhors a vacuum. 
And the personal Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ 
fills the vacuum which without this faith leaves 
the soul possessed only of a catalogue of divine 
qualities, or at best a Representative of the divine 
character and government. 
NOTES. 

—We receive, just as we are going to press, a private 
letter from a leading member of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Pittsburg, giving an iuside view 
of the action of that body on two cases of public 
interest: that of Mr. See and the right of women to 
preach in the Presbyterian Church, and that of Mr. 
Miller and his heresies. This letter, which was receiv- 
ed too late to be inserted among Religious News, our 
readers will find on page 467. 

—Three witnesses of greater or less intluence have 
lately testified as follows: 

‘There may be a supreme being. I do not deny it, 
for 1 don’t know; and if J denied it I should be as bad 
as those who say there is one. There may be many 
gods. I hope there are; for it would make me feel 
lonesome if there was only one God,.”—(Col. Robert 
Ingersoll at Boston). 

**Give me leave simply to state my belief that the 
only solid basis for an enduring republic is the Rock 
of Ages. Any other foundation is unstable and in- 
secure as the sands of the seashore.’’—( Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce at Cincinnati). 

‘**How small the wisdom obtained by a single life 
in its passage, and how small the known when 
compared with the unknown by the accumulation 
of the millions of lives through the art of printing 
in hundreds of years. How many questions press 
themselves upon us 1n these contemplations. Whence 
come we? Whither are we going?’ What is our 
final destiny? The object of our creation? What 
mysteries of unfathomable depth environ us ou 
every side; but after all our speculations and an 
attempt to grapple with the problem of the untverse, 
the simplest conception which explains and connects 
the phenomena is that of the existence of one spirit- 
ual Being, infinite in wisdom, in power, and all divine 
perfections; which exists always and everywhere; 
which has created us with intellectual faculties suffic- 
ient in some degree to comprehend his operations as 
they are developed in nature by what is ‘called 
‘science.’ ’’—(Prof. Joseph Henry at Washington.) 

—President Warren of the Boston University pre- 
sents in another column a wonderful array of facts, 
showing the progress of the movement of the co- 
education of the sexes. It is now in order for some 
one to present an equally able statement in favor of 
separate education—if he can. 

—Mr. Beecher’s sermon in this and next week’s 
paper will be published in pamphlet form as a 
Christian Union Extra, at fifteen cents. 

—An admirable work was done last summer by the 
Rev. Willard Parsons, of Sherman, Pa., in transport- 
ing sick and needy children from this city to the 
country, for a fortnight’s vacation. They were taken 
from the slums of New York iu parties numbering 
variously from ten to thirty, and conveyed under 
Mr. Parsons’s personal supervision to the vicinity of 
Sherman, one hundred and eighty miles away, 
where the farmers freely took them in. The 
enjoyment of the children and their rapid improve- 
ment in the country air are vividly described by 
Mrs. Eleanor I. Lovett in a late number of “Sun- 
day Afternoon.’’ This season the work is again taken 
up by Mr. Parsons under the auspices of the New 
York “ Evening Post,’’ and contributions for its sup- 
port are invited. The main outlay is in the direction 
of railroad fares, the board of the children being 
generously tendered by the people among whom they 
are placed. 

—Harvard College is impartialin the distribution 
of its Commencement honors. Of the six seniors 
selected to deliver orations on Commencement Day 
but one is from Massachusetts, and net even he is 
from Boston; while two are from Illinois, two from 
New York, and one from California. 
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THE FAILURE OF A NOTABLE 
EXPERIMENT. 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


HE experiment of disjoint education is in a 
very bad way. It almost seems as if its final 
collapse were at hand. In the lower schools the 
unnatural system never at any time commanded 
a respectable currency, but in the higher educa- 
tion it has had the fairest and fullest trial which 
its friends could desire. Hundreds of years ago 
the experiment was planned and undertaken. It 
has had the foster-care of religion, of the state, of 
most venerable and powerful orders, professions 
and social classes. It has communded wealth 
almost without limit. At times it has enjoyed an 
almost absolute monopoly of the culture and of 
the teaching talent of the world; yet, despite all 
this, the multiplying signs of the times seem to 
indicate that the protracted and every way favored 
experiment is issuing in universal and undeniable 
failure. 
It is one of the chief honors of our free land 
that it was a pioneer in discerning and exposing 
the injustice, the expensiveness, the perilous un- 


the natural and simple principles of the lower. 
Free Switzerland and brilliant Paris were scarce 
behind us in the same advance. At length regen- 
erated Italy emancipated her famed universities 
at a stroke, abolishing forever the test of sex and 
making her highest seats of learning truly na- 
tional. Sweden, Norway, and Denmurk—the 
three countries which lead the whole world in 
freedom from popular illiteracy —were even in ad- 
vance of Italy in the same just measure. Tardily 


Cambridge and Oxford began to open back doors | 


and side-doors in the form of examinations for 
both sexes and, as ‘‘ The Examiner ” expresses it, 
‘*morganatically to espouse the women’s col- 
leges” of Girton and Newnham. Edinburgh hes- 
itates to grant the plea of women for admission 
to a medical education, doubting her charter 
right to give it, but Parliament enacts a law 
which authorizes every university in the kingdom 
to take up the work. Thereupon Edinburgh 
and Dublin and the metropolitan institu- 
tions vie with each other in offering the new 
education. Bristol opens a new college, but she 
opens it to both ‘sexes alike. When University 
College, London, asked for her present charter 
she petitioned for the right to instruct women as 
wellus men. Within the past three months ultra 
conservative King’s College has organized classes 
for women. This very year, too, the University 
of London votes, almost two to one, to abolish 
every old-time discrimination between women and 
men either in work required or in degrees con- 
ferred, and this notwithstanding she must petition 
for a new charter before she can carry out the 
policy. A late number of ‘‘ Nature” shows that 
even German conservatism is feeling the leaven. 
In its brief summary of university intelligence it 
gives no less than four items which relate to the 
new drift of higher education on the Continent. 
It states that at the present time the question of 
opening the universities of Germany to women is 
awakening unusual interest in that empire; that 
a member of the Zurich Medical Faculty has just 
published new testimonies to the complete success 
of joint education in that university; that in 
Paris twenty-three young women are studying 
medicine in the university courses; and that the 
University of Leipsic has just admitted for the 
first time in its history a woman to the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

In ‘Greater Britain” and America, notwith- 
standing an apparently ample provision for the 
higher education of women separately, the same 
reaction against old discriminations on the ground 
of sex goes steadily forward. Within the past 
four weeks the results of the experience of our 
young but impartial university in Boston have 
been asked for by the authorities of three widely 
separated institutions, in all of which, in one form 
or another, the question of admitting women is at 
this moment under discussion. Of the thcee in- 
stitutions one is the principal university of one of 
the provinces of British America, one is the chief 
university of Australia, and the third is the oldest 
university in the United States. Far away in 
antipodal New Zealand is a royally-patronized 


English university which knows no distinction of | 





| cuse, 
naturalness of the traditional system, and was the ' 


first effectively to carry out in higher education | 





sex, while in the great government universities of 
British India women are matriculated on precisely 
the same terms as men. 

In nearly every center of the world’s thought 
and action the experiment of sundering the sexes 
in their higher education is either already aban- 
doned or rapidly yielding to a more natural order. 
Within scarcely more than a decade and a half 
more than one hundred and thirty co-educational 
universities and colleges have sprung into being 
in the United States. In New York alone there 
are five, in Pennsylvania eight, in Ohio thirteen, 
in Indiana ten, in Illinois thirteen. When Mich- 
igan founded her seventh college every one of the 
seven were for both sexes, and they so remain. 
Even New England has six universities and col- 
leges which ignore sex, and this without counting 
Harvard, which instructs both sexes in her sumn- 
mer vacations, or Yale, which in its department of 
chiefest delicacy is co--ducational all the year 
round. Within a few months the metropolitan 
universities of New York and Philadelphia have 
opened their timid gates, and thus brought their 
cities into spiritual fellowship with Boston, Syra- 
Cincinnati, Chicago, New Orleans, San 
Francisco,—with London, Paris, Rome, Copen- 
hagen, and all the storied cities of the Alps. Five 
years ago this month, in a Social Science Conven- 
tion, a distinguished educator pronounced this 
movement ‘‘an ebbing tide.” From his point of 
view he was undoubtedly correct. All tides are 
ebbing when studied from behind ! 

That the methods of disjoint education have 
certain uses we would not deny. That the frac- 
tional schools which practice them may always 
tind a certain supplemental function in society is 
not impossible. But as for furnishing the ideal 
and pattern on which to model the educational 
system of a just, enlightened and Christian peo- 
ple, the day of the separatists is forever past. 
They attempt a dichotomy too deep and deadly. 
Their long experiment has been patiently borne, and 
the verdict of progress is decisive against thei. 

Boston UNIVERSITY, Mass. 








OUR MODELS IN MUNICH. 
By H. C. L. 


HE first was an alte frau. She was a worthy 

old soul—at least we thought so, and never 
had any reason to think otherwise, though the 
Professor said, one day, that she had a wicked 
face. Perhaps the German word he used had a 
milder meaning than our translation implies, for, 
certainly, it was impossible for us to discover in 
the worn and wrinkled face, which we studied so 
carefully and tried so hard to delineate, any 
stronger traces of depravity than are written upon 
the average human countenance. 

Indeed, there was something very pathetic 
about it, and, if we had had time for sentiment, 
we might have grown melancholy over the patient 
old face, which told of many a struggle, much 
weariness and little joy in this life. But work 
was the thing in hand, and so we studied the sad 
eyes and the drooping lines with the view of get- 
ting them upon our canvas if possible. 

This was not so easy a matter, however. Paint- 
ing with a living model before you, whose powers 
of endurance are to be considered, and to please 
a master whose methods are different from those 
you have practiced hitherto, is quite another thing 
from dabbing away in your own time and after 
your own fashion at a copy or a bit of still life. 

But a day of despair now and then, when you 
are ready to knock over your easel and toss your 
picture out of window, is not -utter discourage- 
ment; and you recover from it a little ashamed, 
perhaps, that you threw your brushes down, and 
ready to apologize to the old frau who picked 
them up—she being quite as near an Emperor as 
you a Titian. 

And there were some drawbacks besides days of 
despair. The old lady had a cold, and the cough 
which accompanied it would not down at her bid- 
ding. She was conscious of the disadvantage, 
and at the end of the first sitting, when we could 
nct quite make change in paying her, she signified 
her willingness to relinguish the eight pfenning— 
two cents—as a set-off against the cough. Poor 
old soul! The model’s pay was little enough, 
with her long trudge across the city, for it is not 
an easy matter to sit perfectly still by the hour, 
as anybody may prove by trying it. 


Then she would go to sleep, though she tried as 
hard to keep her eyes open as we sometimes see 
people in church during a dull sermon, but with 
the disadvantage of not being able to change her 
position. When you are sleepy in church it helps 
amazingly to keep awake if you can, by turning 
your head, see your neighbor nodding, or the man 
across the aisle slumbering peacefully; but our 
frau had no such resource. 
close, and the head slowly droop to one side— 
for a moment, however, 
cover the fact, as church sleepers sometimes do, 


The sleepy lids would 
only 
for she seemed to dis- 


as soon as accomplished, and would open her eyes 
with a jerk as wide as they woud go. The worthy 
old creature did her best to please, never failed 
us, and was never late. We really came to feel 
quite an affection for her, and she appeared to 
take great interest in the success of our efforts. 
During the pauses she used to tell us, in ber 
South German dialect 
at than understood, of her poses in other studios; 
how in one she had sat as a spinnerinn with the 
thread in her fingers, like one of the Fates; or, in 
another, bent forward and leaning upon a staff to 
represent a decrepit old creature, which she cer- 
tainly was not. With this last pose we saw her a 
week or two ago in a picture at the Kunst-verein. 
She stood in the foreground, nose and chin in 
profile and somewhat exaggerated, with a bundle 
of sticks upon her back. One horseman was rid- 
ing up the rocky path towards her, and farther 
back could be seen head and shoulders of a see- 
ond, but whether she had appeared in their path to 
warn them of some danger ahead or whether she 
was caught stealing sticks for her scanty fire we 
could not discover, there being no name to the 
picture. It suggested the story of Old Goody 
Blake, but it is not likely the German artist 
was familiar with the English ballad. Besides, 
Harry Gill was not on horseback, and Goody 
Blake carried the sticks in her apron, whence she 
let them fall when she lifted her shrunken arms 
to pray that the churlish farmer might nevermore 
be warm. 

One morning Mrs. C. came in with a skull in her 
hands, which she had borrowed from a member 
of the Antiquarian Society, and said she was going 
to paint it at odd times. She carried it very 
daintily in a paper, not allowing her hands to 
touch it, though she appeared to feel no horror at 
contemplating it. in 
after, approved the idea of painting it, and pro- 
posed that we should give the old frau a rest, 
taking this instead as a still-life study. 

Thus it happened that we turned our old lady’s 
face to the wall for a period, and addressed our- 
selves to the task of delineating cavernous eye- 
sockets and grinning teeth. The change was not 
a bad one. It was a relief to have a model that 
required no pauses for rest, and did not cough or 
sneeze or go to sleep. 


which we rather guessed 


Our Professor came soon 


All performances of this 
kind ceased with him one hundred and sixty-six 
years ago; for you must know that this was no 
nameless skull, turned out by a plowshare, per- 
haps, on the field of some ‘‘ great victory,” but 
it once held the well-balanced brain of a judge in 
an Augustinian cloister. His name was Hammer- 
thaler, and he was buried in his judicial robes 
and a crown of silver leaves. The leaves, having 
been lined with copper, left a fine green stain 
upon the forehead, waich, combined with the 
browns and yellows of the remainder of the skull, 
furnished us a beautiful bit of color to paint—a 
service certainly never expected of the silver 
crown, any more than of the head which it en- 
circled, by the monks when they buried their 
judge with the honors due his rank and wisdom. 

With the skull were placed upon a bit of car- 
pet whose colors were softened by time and use, 
a parchment-bound Latin book, printed nearly 
two hundred years ago, and a faded laurel wreath. 
Here again was abundant food for sentiment— 
the ruined temple of a human soul, the volume 
of forgotten lore, the victor’s wreath falling into 
dust. But we could give it no more than a pass- 
ing thought. To paint it was our task, and it 
might preach its sermon afterwards. 

It made a very effective picture, though the 
browns and grays and yellows were scarcely easier 
to combine and harmonize than would have been 
the tints and lines of the flesh which once covered 
the ghastly framework. 

One of the teeth had a trick of dropping out; 
‘ but we soon ceased to mind replacing that; and 
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the upper jaw would sometimes slide a little back, 
or to one side, adding to the mouth a ferocious 
look quite in consonance with the pugnacity ex- 
pressed by certain dark lines about what once 
was a nose. But, upon the whole, the painting of 
this bit of still life was rest and peace to what 
came afterwards; for when it was finished our 
trouble began. 

Our old frau’s cough was worse—indeed, she 
was unable to go out, and we were obliged to get 
another model. The existence of a model bureau 
in Munich makes this generally not a difficult 
matter; but the desirable ones happened to be 
However, we obtained, through the 
professor, the promise of a young girl for a certain 
afternoon. Meantime, the wife of a man whose 
little daughter had already given several sittings 
to Mrs. C. applied, begging us to take either him 
or the child, as they were poor, and be was out of 
employment. 

He was said to be a handsome man; therefore 
as the young girl failed to make her appearance 
at the appointed time we sent a Dienst-mann for 
him next morning—rather unadvisedly, as_ it 
proved; for by and by we found ourselves with 
two models on our hands. The man was not one 
of them, however. He had obtained some em- 
ployment, and could not come for a day or two. 
His wife came instead, bringing a two years’ old 
baby! Could we not paint her? 

Mrs. C. had already painted a boy but little 
older, which picture pleased her better than any- 
thing she had done, and was inclined to try this 
baby as a companion piece. We agreed, there- 
fore, to make the attempt, and accordingly placed 
the little one in the chair, the mother remaining 
to keep her quiet. 

We had scarcely made a beginning when the 
door opened and our missing model appeared, 
her full-moon face crimson with the cold. She 
had not before been able to find our street, she 
said. This we thought a rather lame excuse; for 
it is one of the principal avenues, and anybody 
who knew the city at all could have told her. 
However, we took her at her word, and made no 
reproaches. It was arranged that she should 
come again on Monday, by which time we should 
have decided whether we could keep the baby 
quiet enough to get a drawing. It was a little 
for we had bespoken the man, 
though as he could not come at the time desig- 
nated, and as the girl did not come at the time of 
her engagement, we might, perhaps, have con- 
sidered ourselves released from any obligation 
to either. 

Meantime, there was the baby, a perfect little 
cherub, the truthful delineation of whose face in 
any one of its many changes of expression, each 
more winsome than the other, would have been 
to us a passport to fame. 

But it was hopeless from the beginning. 
The little creature could not keep still. It 
would have been cruel to let her be scolded, and 
useless, too, for if we could not catch the outline 
of her features because in her joy and playfulness 
the little head was in ceaseless motion, it would 
not have helped the matter to dim the blue eyes 
with tears, depress the lines of the rosebud 
mouth, and bring grief to the innocent little 
Leart. 

The morning was soon gone, and its sum total 
to us was « little practice in drawing, with the 
conviction that we had not yet attained the abil- 
ity tv paint a cherub head worthy of a place be- 
side Sir Joshua Reynolds’s famous picture in the 
London Gallery, and since nothing less could do 
justice to this little angel face, we abandoned the 
attempt. 

On Mouday morning came the father of the 
child. He was rather a disappointment, for 
though he had regular features and an agreeable 
expression, his face was colorless and rather weak. 
The girl came, also, but by some misunderstand- 
ing she was told by the maid who answered the 
bell that we had a model and did not want her. 
It was rather shabby treatment, and we did not 
blame her for going straight to the professor, and 
making known her grievance. He came over 
rather savage at our having dismissed so summar- 
ily a model whom he had engaged for us. He did 
not allow himself to say anything very severe, 
however, but made the best of it, changed the 
pose of the man, and left us to make the drawing. 
We felt rather uncomfortable, realizing that we 


engaged. 


embarrassing ; 





had been hasty and somewhat unjust, and mure- 
over a little dissatisfied at the prospect of spend- 
ing two or three weeks painting so uninteresting a 
face. 

Professor 8. came again next day, did not com- 
mend very highly the drawings we bad made, and 
entered into a conversation which resulted in oar 
buying off the model, and his promising us an- 
other, with high color and black hair, who should 
be clothed in a Vandyck costume and carry a 
sword. This was quite alluring, and we had high 
hopes of a grand success. Our Professor then 
took the charcoal, lengthened the moustaches of 
Mrs. C.’s drawing, and put a pointed tap upon his 
head, Mrs. C. herself adding a queue to make a 
Chinaman of him. Mine, with the further addi- 
tion of almond eyes, was made into a similar 
figure, and this was all we had to show for two 
days’ work. 


THE MARCH OF THE FLOWERS. 
By 8S. P. DRIVER. 


YOMING to the sunuy meadows! 
/ Coming on the furzy hill! 
Marshaling our tiny phalanx 
To the drum-beat of the rill! 


Through the rayless camps of silence 
We march upward into day, 

Heralding the joyous spring-tide 
With our voiceless roundelay, 


While, from gleam of leafy banners, 
And the onset of the rain, 

Winter trails his shattered columns 
To his ice-walled North-domain. 


Blithely blow our breezy bugles 
Louder than bis trumpet’s blare, 

And the legions of the grasses 
Wee green lances wave in air. 


Coming, coming, weird battalions, 
Fresh from winter’s brief attack, 

Free from dust of all campaigning 
For our summer’s bivouac: 


Buttercup and clover-blossom, 
Daisy-bud and marigold, 

Peeping out, with wonder-glances, 
From the mantle of the wold. 


Violets, their modest blushes 

Veiling from the noon-beam’s glare ; 
Coy young crocusses coquetting 

With the timid maiden-hair. 


Columbine and periwinkle, 
With the watchful pimpernel, 
Breathing hope from quiet corners 
Where the dead year’s roses fell. 


Down the lengthening aisles of woodland 
Larches spread their shadowy hands, 
And the yellow-wanded willow 
Like a snooded sponsor stands. 


Dainty tassels of the fern-leaves, 
Kissed by zephyr, nod and swing ; 

Cowslip sews her starry spangles 
On the draperies of spring. 


On the rose’s cheek the lily 
Lays the whiteness of her kiss, 

And from hedge-rows warm with sunshine 
Smiles the artful clematis. 


Patiently the gay lobelia 
Waits beside the brooklet’s brim 
Till the temples of the alders 
Echo with the locust’s hymn. 


Portly robins sing our welcome 
From the arches of the tree, 

And th’ unfettered streamlets murmur 
Of our triumphs to the sea. 


Near and far each fen and fallow, 
Mead and marshland, waited long— 
Waited for our gathered trophies, 
Bloom and fragrance, scent and song ; 


Now we bring, through shine and shadow, 
Treasures past a fairy’s skill, 

Brighter gems than those of dreamland 
Strewing over vale and bill. 


Twining winter's shattered fetters 
With the perfumed wreaths of May, 
Beauty springs from desolation 
And new life from old decay. 


And above each moat and rampart 
See our victor flags unrolled! 

While the crumbling forts of ruin 
Glow with glint of green and goid. 


Coming, coming, weird battalions! 
Naught our steady march can stay, 

As through rayless camps of silence 
We march upward into day. 








It is good for a man to be checked, crossed, disappointed, 
made to feel his own ignorance, weakness, folly; made to 
feel his need of God; to feel that, in spite of all his cun- 
ning and self-confidence, he is no better off in this world 
than a lost child in a dark forest, unless he has a Father 
in heaven who loves him with an eternal love; and a Holy 
Spirit in heaven who will give him aright judgment in 
all things; and a Saviour in heaven who can be touched 
with the feeling of his infirmities.—[{Charles Kingsley. 
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A FRIDAY EVENING WITH PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. } 
FPAHE social room, or ladies’ parlor, of Trinity 
Church in Boston is on the first floor of the 
chapel, entering from street. A 
spacious vestibule and room, from 
which we catch a glimpse through «a door that 
stands ajar of other conveniently arranged apart 


Clarendon 


reception 


ments, seems to give a cordial welcome to the 
interior of the building. 
we enter a long room which impresses one with 
an air of sociability and refined comfort. <A soft 
carpet of subdued colors muffles the foot tread. 
A piano, a cheerful fire blazing on the Learth in 
one corner, chairs set about the room in no par 
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ticular order, all combine to give it a relief from 
the methodical arrangement so suggestive of stiff 
ness. The walls are adorned with pictures worthy 
of the place. 
jects, though there are some of local interest con- 
necting the life of to-day with the hopes of the 
brighter one to come. A company of about forty 
young men gather as they would in the pleasant 
sitting-room of a friend; the smile of recognition, 
the drawing together of kindred spirits, the at 
home feeling are apparent. As they enter, each 
takes a copy of the Bible from a table placed con- 
veniently near the door and occupies one of the 
chairs. 

At the appointed hour Mr. Brooks enters, walks 
up the room, lays aside his overcoat and assumes 
his seat in the armchair beside the small table 
which stands ready for him. These two are dis- 
posed ina sort of negliyée air different from the 
conventional arrangement usually seen as placed 
for the leader of a meeting. After a few moments 
spent in looking over his books and papers he 
begins with introductory words appropriate to 
the day (Good Friday) in its relation to the great 
memorial days of the Church. He then asks the 
young men to open their Bibles while he reads a 
chapter or two, followed by his audience. He 
holds a copy of Robinson’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, which he highly commends as a great help 
to a better and more intelligent understanding of 
the reading of the Ncriptures, giving more con- 
nectedly the story of the Divine life. Taking up 
the narrative on Tuesday of Passion-week he 
follows the Master as he went to and came from 
the city of Jerusalem, giving here and there a 
word of explanation of the events as they tran- 
spired evidencing that the ground is familiar to 
him; that he has walked in the way and has 
caught the spirit of Him who opened the eyes of 
the disciples that they might discern spiritual 
things. 

The Lord’s Supper he regards as a most sim- 
ple ordinance, and it is very much to be re- 
gretted that it should be made an occasion of 
difference and separation among Christians. It 
is the simple test of a love toward our Lord. 
‘*Do this in remembrance of me.” He faiis to 
see any authority for the doctrine of T'ransub- 
stantiation as held by some Christians. Of the 
agony in the garden, he suggests that there 
was a mysterious connection between the first and 
last conflicts of our Lord with the powers of 
darkness.” As he went alone into the wilderness 
at the beginning of his ministry, so now again, 
unattended, he goes from his wearied disciples 
to that fearful struggle in the recesses of the gar- 
den.” The scenes of the *‘ three trials;” the San- 
hedrim; Pilate; Herod; the character of Pilate: 
the change in him from his heartless indifference 
into an awakened interest at the last; the delivery 
to the soldiers; the march to Calvary; the awful 
consummation ; the death; the burial, the speaker 
delineates with a quiet subdued power, a softened 
tenderness, a depth of feeling which denotes that 
he is no stranger to his Lord, and is most fitly pre- 
pared to lead the young men and all who come 
within his influence to Him ‘‘ who was crucified, 
but is now our risen Saviour.” 

In closing, Mr. Brooks alluded to the series of 
conversations of which this was the last for the 
season. He had been much pleased to meet the 
young men of the Society and he hoped that it 
was not without some good to them that they had 
studied together the Life of our Lord. He had 
enjoyed making their acquaintance thus informal- 
ly, and wished that he might know them all per- 
sonally. The words were well chosen to assure 
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the young men present that they had a friend 
warmly interested in their welfare, and they were a 
titting prelude to the prayer with which he closed, 
every one in the room Knecling, commending 
them to Him whose life was our inspiration and 
our hope. The benediction closed the prayer and 
theservices. The company broke into little groups, 
Mr. Brooks passing from one to another with a 
few kindly words and a pleasant smile which 
could but make the young men feel that they had 
enjoyed a rich privilege in thus spending the 
evening with the rector of Trinity Church. 





MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HIEL AND NABBY. 
e NLY think, Hiel, Dolly’s going to Boston!” said 
Nabby, when they had seated themselves cosily 
with the infant Zeph between them at the supper-table. 

** Ye don’t say so, now!”’ said Hiel, with the proper ex- 
pression of surprise. 

‘Yes; Miss Kittery, her Boston aunt, ’s comin’ next 
week, and I’m goin’ in to do up her muslins for her. Yes, 
Dolly’s goin’ to Boston.” 

‘*Good!” said Hiel. ‘I hope she’ll get a husband there.” 

“That’s jest all you men think of,” answered Nabby. 
‘* Dolly ain’t one o’ that kind; she ain’t lookin’ out for fel- 
lers—though there’s plenty would be glad to have her. She 
ain’t one o’ that sort.” 

‘“Wal,” said Hiel, ‘“‘she’s too good-lookin’ to be let 
alone; she'll her to hev somebody.”’ 

‘*Oh, there’s enough after her,” said Nabby. ‘ There 
was that Virginny fellow in Judge Belcher’s office, waitin’ 
on her home from meetin’ and wanting to be her beau; she 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to say to him. Then there was that 
academy teacher used to walk home with her, and carry 
her books and go with her to singin’ schoo); but Dolly 
didn’t want him. And there’s Abner—he jest worships 
the ground she treads on; and she’s jest good friends 
with him. She’s good friends with ’em all] round, but ccme 
to case in hand she don’t want any on ’em.” 

‘*Wal, there ain’t nothin’ but the doctrine o’ ‘lection for 
such gals,” said Hiel. ‘* When the one they’s decreed to 
marry comes along then their time comes, jest as yours 
and mine did, Nabby.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the infant 
Zeph, who had improved the absorbed state of his parents’ 
minds to carry out a plan he had been some time meditat- 
ing, of upsetting the molasses pitcher. This was done 
with such celerity that before they could make a move 
both his fat hands were triumphantly spatted into the 
brown river, and he gave a crow of victory. 

‘‘There! clean table-cloth this very night! Did I ever 
see such a young un!” cried Nabby, as she caught himaway 
from the table. ‘‘ Father thinks he’s perfection. I should 
like to have him have the care of him once,” she added, 
bustling and brightening and laughing as she scolded; 
while Hiel, making perfectly sincere but ill-directed efforts 
to scrape up the molasses with a spoon, succee ted only in 
distributing it pretty equally over the table-cloth. 

“Well, now, if there aint a pair of you!” said Nabby, 
when she returned to the table. ‘If that ain’t jest likea 
man!” 

‘““Wal, what would ye hev me—like a girl, or a dog, or 
what?” asked Hiel, as he stood, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, surveying the scene. ‘‘I did my best; but I ain’t used 
to managing molasses and babies together; that’s a fact.” 

‘‘Tt’s lucky Mother went out to tea,” said Nabby, as she 
whisked off the table-cloth, wiped the table, re-clothed it 
with a clean one, and laid the supper dishes back in a 
twinkling. ‘‘ Now, Hiel, we'll try again; and be sure and 
put things where he can’t get ’em; he does beat aJl for 
mischief!” 

And the infant phenomenon, who had had his face 
washed and his apron changed in the interim, looked up 
confidingly in the face of each parent and crowed out a 
confident laugh. 

““Don’t let’s tell Mother,” said Nabby; ‘‘she’s always 
sayin’ we don’t govern him; and I’m sure she spoils him 
more than we do; but if she’d been here she wouldn’t get 
over it for a week.” 

In fact, the presence of Mother Jones in the family was 
the only drawback on Nabby’s domestic felicity, that good 
lady’s virtues, as we have seen, being much on the plain- 
tive and elegiac order. There is indeed a class of elderly 
relatives who, their work in life being now over, have 
nothing to do but sit and pass criticisms on the manner in 
which younger pilgrims are bearing the heat and burden 
of the day. 

Although Nabby was confessedly one of the most capa- 
ble and energetic of housekeepers, though everything in 
her domestic domains fairly shone and glittered with neat- 
ness, though her cake always rose even, though her bread 
was the whitest, her biscuits the lightest, and her dough- 
nuts absolute perfection, yet Mother Jones generally sat 
mildly swaying in her rocking-chair and declaring herself 
consumed by care—and averring that she had “ everything 
on her mind.” ‘I don’t do much, but I feel the care of 
everything,” the old lady would remark in a quavering 
voice. ‘* Young folks is so thoughtless; they don’t feel 
care as I do.” 





* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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At first Nabby was a little provoked at this state of 
things; but Hiel only laughed it off. 

‘*Oh, let her talk. Mother likes to feel care: she wants 
something to worry about; she’d be as forlorn as a hen 
without a nest-egg if she hadn’t that. Don’t you trouble 
your head, Nabby, as long as I don’t.” 

For all that, Nabby congratulated herself that Mother 
Jones was not at the tea-table, for the nurture and admo- 
nition of young Zeph was one of her most fruitful and 
weighty sources of care. She was always declaring that 
‘children was sech an awful responsibility, that she won- 
dered that folks dared to get married!” She laid down 
precepts, strict even to ferocity, as to the early necessity 
of prompt, energetic government, and of breaking chil- 
dren’s wills; and then gave master Zeph everything he 
cried for, and indulged all his whims with the most abject 
and prostrate sifbmission. 

‘*T know [ hadn't orter,”’ she would say, when confronted 
with this patent inconsistency ; ‘‘ but then I ain’t his mother. 
I ain’t got the responsibility; and the fact is he will have 
things and I hev to let him. His parents orter break his 
will, but they don’t; it’s a great care to me;” and Mother 
Jones would end by giving him the sugar-bow] to play 
with, and except for the immutable laws of nature she would 
doubtless have given him the moon or any part of the 
solar system that he had cried for. 

Nevertheless, let it not be surmised that Mother Jones, 
notwithstanding the minor key in which she habitually 
indulged, was in the least unhappy. There are natures 
to whom the “unleavened bread and bitter herbs” of life 
are an agreeable and strengthening diet, and Mother Jones 
took real pleasure in everything that went to show that 
this earth was a vale of tears. A funeral was a most en- 
livening topic for her, and she never allowed an oppor- 
tunity to pass within riding distance without giving it her 
presence, and dwelling on all the details of the state of the 
“corpse”? and the minutiz of the laying-out for weeks 
after, so that her presence at table between her blooming 
son and daughter answered all the moral purposes of the 
skeleton which the ancient Egyptians kept at their feasts. 
Mother Jones also, in a literal sense, ‘‘ enjoyed poor health” 
and petted her coughs and her rheumatisms, and was par- 
ticularly discomposed with any attempt to show her that 
she was getting better. Yet when strictly questioned the 
good lady always admitted, though with a mournful shake 
of the head, that she had everything to be thankful for— 
that Hiel was a good son, and Nabby was a good daughter, 
and ‘since Hiel had jined the church and hed prayers in his 
family, she hoped ne’d hold on to the end—though it really 
worried her to see how light and triflin’ he was.’ 

In fact Hiel, though maintaining on the whole a fairly 
consistent walk and profession, was undoubtedly a very 
gleesome church member, and about as near Mother 
Jones’s idea of a saint as a bobolink on a clover-top. 
There was a worldly twinkle in his eye, and the lines of his 
cheery face grew rather broad than long, and his mother’s 
most lugubrious suggestions would often set him off ina 
story that would upset even the old lady’s gravity and 
bring upon her pangs of repentance. For the spiritual 
danger and besetting sin that Mother Jones more espec- 
ially guarded against was an ‘undue levity: but when 
she remembered that Dr. Cushing himself and all the 
neighboring clergymen, on an occasion of a ‘ministers’ 
meeting” when she had been helping in the family, had 
vied with each othér in telling good stories, and shaken 
their sides with roars of heartiest laughter, she was some- 
what consoled about Hiel. She confessed it was a mystery 
to her, however, ‘how folks could hev the heart to be 
a-laughin’ and tellin’ stories in such a dyin’ world.’ 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
MISS DEBBY ARRIVES. 

“To Doctor Cushing’s, Ma’am?” 

This question met the ear of Miss Debby Kittery just 
after she had deposited her umbrella, with a smart, deci- 
sive thump, by her side, and settled herself and her bandbox 
on the back seat of the creaking, tetering old stage on the 
way to Poganuc. 

Miss Debby opened her eyes, surveyed the questioner 
with ‘a well-bred stare, and answered, with a definite air, 
‘“* Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, yis; thought so,” said Hiel Jones. ‘‘ Miss Kittery, 
I s’pose; the Doctor's folks is expecting ye. Folks all well 
in Boston, I s’pose?” 

Miss Debby in her heart thought Hiel Jones very pre 
suming and familiar, and endeavored to convey by her 
behavior and manner that such was her opinion; but the 
effort was quite a vain one, for the rgmotest conception of 
any such possibility in his case was so far from Hiel’s 
mind that there was not there even the material to make 
it of. The look of dignified astonishment with which the 
good lady responded to his question as to the “ folks in 
Boston ” was wholly lost on him. 

The first sentence in the Declaration of Independence, 
that all men are ‘‘created equal,” had so far become in- 
carnate in Hiel that he never yet had seen the human 
being whom he did not feel competent to address on equal 
terms, and, when exalted to his high seat on the stage-box, 
could not look down upon with a species of patronage. 
Even the haute noblesse of Poganuc allowed Hiel’s famil- 
iarities and laughed at his jokes; he was one of their in- 
stitutions; and what was tolerance and acceptance on the 
part of the aristocracy became adulation on the part of 
those nearer his own rank of life. And so when Miss 
Debby Kittery made him short answers and turned away 
her head, Hiel merely commented to himself, ‘‘ Don’t seem 
sociable. Poor old lady! Tired, I s’pose; roads is pretty 
rough,” and, gathering up his reins, dashed off cheerfully. 

At the first stage where he stopped to change horses he 


deemed it his duty to cheer the loneliness of the old lady 





by a little more conversation, and so, after offering to 
bring her a tumbler of water, he resumed: 

‘““Ye hain’t ben to Poganuc very often:;—hain’t seen 
Dolly since she’s grow’d up?” 

“Are you speaking of Miss Cushing, sir?” asked Miss 
Debby, in tones of pointed rebuke. 

‘* Yis—wal, we allers call her ‘ Dolly’ t’ our house,” said 
Hiel. ‘‘ We’ve know’d her sence she was that high. My 
wife used to live to the Doctor’s—she thinks all the world 
of Dolly.” 

Miss Debby thought of the verse in the Church Cate 
chism in which the catechumen defines it as his duty to 
‘“‘order himself lowly and reverently to all his betters.” 
Evidently Hiel had never heard of this precept. Perhaps 
if he had, the inquiry as to who are betters, as presented 
toa shrewd and thoughtful mind, might lead to embar 
rassing results. 

So, as he seemed an utterly hopeless case, and as after 
all he appeared so bright, and anxious to oblige, Miss 
Debby surrendered at discretion, and during the last half 
of the way found herself laughing heartily at some of 
Hiel’s stories and feeling some interest in the general sum- 
mary of Poganuc news which he threw in gratis. 

““Yis, the Doctor’s folks is all well. Doctor’s had lots 
o’ things sent in this year, Thanksgiving time—turkeys 
and chickens and eggs and lard—every kind o’ thing you 
ean think of. Everybody sent—Town Hill folks, and folks 
out seven miles round. Everybody likes the Doctor; 
they’d orter, too! There ain’t sech a minister nowhere. 
The way he explains the doctrines and sets ’em home—I 
tell ye, there ain’t no mistake about him; he’s a hull team, 
now, and our folks knows it. Orter ’a’ ben here a week 
ago, when the Doctor had his wood-spell. Tell ye, if the 
sleds didn’t come in! Why, his back-yard’s a perfect 
mountain o’ wood—best sort too, good oak and hickory, 
makes good solid coals—enough to keep him a year round. 
Wal, folks orter do it. He’s faithful to them, they'd orter 
do wal by him.” 

“Isn't there an Episcopal church in your town?” asked 
Miss Debby. 

‘Oh, yis, there is a little church. Squire Lewis he 
started it bout six years ago, and there was consid’able 
many signed off to it. But our Poganuc folks somehow 
ain’t made for ‘Piscopals. A ’Piscopal church in our town 
is jest like a hill o’ potatoes planted under a big apple-tree ; 
the tree got a-growin’ afore they did, and don’t give ‘em 
no chance. There was my wife’s father, he signed off, 
‘cause of a quarrel he had with his own church; but he’s 
come back agin, and so have all his boys, and Nabby, and 
jined the Doctor’s church. Fact is, our folks sort o’ hanker 
arter the old meetin’-house.” 

‘** Who is the rector of the Episcopal church?” 

‘*Oh, that’s Sim Coan; nice, lively young feller, Sim is; 
but can’t hold a candle to the Doctor. Sim he ain't ’fraid 
of nobody—preaches up the ’Piscopal doctrine sharp, and 
stands up for his side; and he’s all the feasts and fasts and 
anthems and things at his tongue’s end; and his folks likes 
him fust rate. But the church don’t grow much; jest holds 
its own, that’s all.” 

These varied items of intelligence, temporal and spirit 
ual, were poured into Miss Debby’s ear at sundry periods 
when horses were to be changed, or in the interval of wait 
ing for dinner at the sleepy old country tavern; and by 
the time she reached Poganuc she had conceived quite a 
friendly feeling toward Hiel an! unbent her frigid de 
meanor to that degree that Hiel told Nabby ‘‘ the old lady 
reely got quite sociable and warmed up afore she got 
there.” 

Dolly was somewhat puzzled and almost alarmed on her 
first introduction to her aunt, who took possession of her 
in a summary manner; turning her round and surveying 
her, and giving her opinion of her with a distinct and 
decisive air, as if the damsel had been an article of pur- 
chase sent home to be looked over. 

“So this is my niece Dolly, is it?’ she said. ‘* Well, 
come kiss your old aunty; upon my word, you are taller 
than your mother.” Then holding her at arm’s length and 
surveying her, with her head on one side, she added, 
“There’s a good deal of Pierrepont blood in her, sister; 
that is the Pierrepont nose—I should know it anywhere. 
Her way of carrying herself is Pierrepont. Blushing !” 
she added, as Dolly grew crimson under this survey ; 
“that’s a family trick. I remember when I went to danc- 
ing school the first time, my face was crimson as my sash. 
She’ll get the better of that as she gets older, as I have. 
Sit down by your aunty, child. I think I shall like you. 
That’s right, sit up straight and hold your shoulders back— 
the girls of this generation are getting round-shouldered.”’ 

Though Dolly was somewhat confused and confounded 
by this abrupt mode of procedure, yet there was after all 
something quaint and original about her aunt’s manner 
that amused her, and an hurest sincerity in her face that 
won her regard. Miss Debby was one of those human 
beings who carry with them the apology for their own ex- 
istence. It took but a glance to see that she was one of 
those forces of nature which move always in straight lines 
and which must be turned out for if one wishes to avoid a 
collision. All Miss Debby’s opinions had been made up, 
catalogued, and arranged, at a very early period of life, 
and she had no thought of change. She moved in a region 
of certainties, and always took her own opinions for grant- 
ed with a calm supremacy altogether above reason. Yet 
there was all the while about her a twinkle of humorous 
consciousness, a vein of original drollery, which gave 
piquancy to the brusqueness of her manner and prevented 
people from taking offense. 

So this first evening Dolly stared, laughed, blushed, won- 
dered, had half a mind to be provoked, but ended in a 
hearty liking of her new relative and most agreeable an- 
ticipations of her Boston visit. 

(To be continued.) 
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Acligious Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters, 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—St. Matthias’s Church, Stoke Newington, to 
which the Bishop of London has just appointed a non- 
ritualistic vicar, is likely to be disrupted thereby. The 
congregation object to giving up their ritualistic practices, 
and propose seeking a church home elsewhere. The 
‘Church Times” thus bewails the event: 


“To think of a congregation which now comprises three 
generations of worshipers turned adrift to find a sanctuary 
where they can—to think of the noble and stately services 
which have so long made St. Matthias’s famous replaced next 
week, for aught we know, by Moody and Sankey—to think of 
the affront which has been done to Christian zeal and rever- 
ence for the sanctuary—is too much for any but a cold 
Erastian.”’ 





The Bishop of Rochester makes an appeal on behalf of 
the spiritual necessities of his diocese, which takes in all 
that part of London Jying south of the Thames. In 1831 
its population was returned at 191,000. To-day it is not 
less than 1,500,000, and is rapidly on the increase. People 
who have been to London and have gone either to New- 
man Hall’s or Mr. Spurgeon’s church, both of them in 
that district, will remember the labyrinth of streets, 
crowded with dwellings of the poorer class, and ob- 
viously needing a good deal of spiritual oversight. It is in 
that quarter of London too that one finds the great manu- 
facturing establishments, each neighborhood having its 
special branch of trade. Bermondsey, for instance, is 
famous for its tanneries, Southwark for silk hats, and 
Lambeth for potteries. Beyond these are outlying semi- 
rural districts with a more scattered population, and for 
this reason greater difficulties in the way of evangelistic 
work. To provide for this great population there is only 
one clergyman to every 2,300 souls. To supplement their 
labors @ society has been organized, of which the definite 
aim is to initiate and sustain new church work of all kinds 
(except school work otherwise provided for); such as the 
employment of missionary curates and other agents, 
the erection ef churches, school churches, mission build- 
ings and parsonage houses, the purchase of sites for church 
purposes, and occasionally, the assisting of endowment 
funds. The Bishop earnestly asks for ‘liberal donations 
to make us a good beginning, and to float our ship into 
deep water.” 


At the closing meeting of the Congregational Union, 
after considerable debate, the resolutions affirming the 
evangelical character of Congregationalism in England, 
as originally offered, and printed in our issue of April 24, 
were almost unanimously passed. No other amendments 
than Dr. Parker's were offered, and that obtained but a 
small support. 

ScoTLanp. —Frof. Robertson Smith’s Case seems to be 
finally settled. It will be remembered that no grounds 
were found for an indictment against him, but that the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen passed resolutions, by a majority 
of one, declaring that he was yet censurable for publishing 
and propagating opinions *‘ of a dangerous and unsettling 
tendency.” This conclusion of the Presbytery has now 
been reversed by the Synod, so tli Prof. Smith’s charac- 
ter stands unimpeached. Mr. Smith has written a pam- 
phlet in which he ¢eals with this charge of an unsettling 
tendency. The principle which ahaa his reasoning is 
that it is more dangerous to cover up difficulties than to 
dispose of them in an adequate manner, that it is more 
dangerous to obscure, evade, or explain away facts than 
to pour upon them the full and searching blaze of criticism. 
He holds that the critical study of a hundred years has 
proved that there are difficulties to be met with in the 
earliest books of the Bible, and maintains that there is less 
danger to faith in frankly acknowledging this fact, and 
honestly attempting to account for it, than in vehemently 
insisting that every jot and tittle of the traditional view of 
the Pentateuch shall be maintained. 


ITALY.—Amadeus and the Pope.—lt is stated that before 
Prince Amadeus left Rome he presented himself at the 
confessional in one of the churches of that city, but was 
refused absolution by the priest on the ground of his being 
in the Italian army; no soldier, as it seems, holding a 
higher rank than that of corporal being entitled to the 
privilege. The Prince at once addressed the Pope, laying 
the matter before him and asking how to act, and in due 
time received an answer from the Vatican stating that to 
receive absolution he must consent to give up his command 
in the Italian army and quit at once the holy city of the 
Popes. It is likely that the Prince will go unabsolved. 


in Unpopular Archbishop.—The prolonged absence of 
the Arehbishop of Florence, Signor Ceeconi, from his dio- 
cese, and his unwillingness to come to the city even for a 
few days at the Easter'testivities, has deeply incensed the 
Florentines. Added to this neglect is the archbishop’s 
attitude towards the late king. When Victor Emanuel 
died the prelate refused to allow requiem mass to be cele- 
brated in the Cathedral; and when high mass was offered 
for the repose of the souls of those who had contributed 
towards the restoration of the Cathedral, while the name 
of every one else was mentioned, that of the king, who 
had been the largest subscriber, was conspicuously left out. 
It may be from an apprehension of his parishioners’ wrath 
that the archbishop wisely stays away. 


AT HUME. 
The Union Evangelistic Holiness Camp - Meeting and 
National Temperance Convention, that was held last year 
at Round Lake, announces a series of meetings at Orean 





Grove, N. J., July 9th to 19th. Leading ministers of vari- 
ous denominations will take part. Particulars may be ob- 
tained by addressing H. A. King, Union Evangelistic Tent, 
7th Ave. and Broadway, between 52d and 53d Sts., N. Y. 


Other meetings at Ocean Grove are announced as follows: 
July 31. Ninth Anniversary of the First Religious Services 
held at Ocean Grove. August 1 to 6. Six Days’ Jubilee of 
Song, conducted by Philip Phillips. August 11. Anniver- 
sary of Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. August 29. 
Annual Camp-meeting. 


Dr. Noah Porter preached at Hartford, Sunday, May 19, 
a pungent, anti-sectarian sermon. Urging the necessity 
of mutual concessions to carry on the work of the one true 
and catholic church as established by Chr:st, he said that 
for ove he was prepared to give up any and all the tenets 
of Congregationalism, if a real union could be thus accom- 
plished; yet he did not propose to abandon them while 
other sects refused to recognize our ordination or form of 
church admission.” 


Lutheran Home Missionary Convention.—The Lutheran 
churches connected with the General Synod held their first 
missionary convention in Omaha, beginning May 14th, its 
purpose being to awaken a deeper interest in the evangeli- 
zation of the West. A paper presented by Prof. Samuel 
Aughey, Ph.D., of Lincoln, Neb., claimed that of the popu- 
lation of Nebraska, estimated at 400,000, 52,000 are of 
Lutheran origin, and ought to be in Lutheran churches. 
The same proportion he asserted would hold good of 
Kansas and Iowa, making the aggregate Lutheran popula- 
tion of these states nearly 300,000. Resolutions were 
adopted touching upon the “ Peculiarities and Difficulties 
of the Work;” affirming ‘‘ The Claims of Home Missions ;” 
urging a larger Sunday-school work among German and 
Scandinavian children; and recommending a Western 
theological seminary, and the appointment of traveling 
missionaries for lowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 


The Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts is neither large 
nor rich, and in some respects the work in it is tedious and 
difficult; but its growth is steady and demonstrative, and 
the reports brought out at the annual convention last week 
were on the whole of a promising sort. Two serious losses 
have been sustained by it during the year in the removal 
of Rev. Dr. Vinton and Rev. Dr. Burgess, the latter the 
new Bishop of Quincy, Ill. Both were members of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese. Over the election to 
fill the vacancies thus occasioned there was a quiet but 
earnest contest. The result seems to have been a com- 
promise between the two parties contending, Phillips 
Brooks and Rev. Dr. Converse being chosen. An interest- 
ing feature of the annual convention in this diocese has 
come to be the Festival of Church Choirs. This occurred 
on Wednesday evening in the magnificent Trinity Church, 
which was filled by a deeply interested audience. Delega- 
tions from fifteen or twenty choirs in different parts of the 
State made up a strong chorus, and a variety of church 
music was ziven with grand effect. 


The American S. S. Union celebrated its 54th anniver- 
sary in Philadelphia May 21st. Addresses were made by 
the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of New York: the Rev. An- 
thon Mitchell, D.D., of Chicago: and the Rev. W. Neilson 
MeVickar, D.D., of Philadelphia; and the music was fur- 
nished by the old Moody and Sankey choir under the lead 
of Prof. W. G. Fisher. Special acknowledgment was 
made of the munificent gift of $100,000 from the estate of 
the late John C. Green, of New York, the annuity of 
which is to be appliea for the employment of missionaries 
and for securing a higher order of Sunday-school litera- 
ture. The issue of a new monthly paper, ** The Scholars’ 


‘Companion,” containing answers fcr the older scholars, 


began with January 1, 1878. The other periodicals are 
‘The Sunday-school World,” ‘‘ The Child’s World,” three 
grades of lesson papers published monthly, and three of 
review papers published quarterly. The Rev. Edwin W. 
Rice has been appointed editor of the Society’s periodicals, 
in place of the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., resigned. The 
missionary work of the Union has been more than usually 
prosperous. During the year, 1,147 new schools have been 
organized, and 3,355 other schools visited and aided, hav- 
ing in all 23,066 teachers and upwards of 201,000 scholars. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly, which has been in 
session during the past week in Pittsburg, besides the usual 
large amount of routine business has disposed of several 
matters of more than ordinary interest. Among these 
was the unveiling of a tablet in the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, of which the Rev. L. WW. Bacon is act- 
ing pastor, commemorating the union of the Old and New 
Schools of the Presbyterian body in 1869. A report on the 
inquiry of the Genesee Presbytery, whether converts from 
Romanism should be again baptized, reaffirms the action of 
a previous Assembly, leaving the decision to the church 
session in each particular case. A report on minis- 
terial relief acknowledged the receipt of $10,000 from 
Mrs. John C. Green, and a report on Foreign Mis- 
sions, a gift of $50,000 from the same source. The 
appeals of the Rev. Mr. See, of the Newark Presby- 
tery, and the Rev. Mr. Miller, of the New Brunswick Pres- 
bytery, were tried before the Assembly, that of the latter 
being decided adversely, and the case of the former being 
referred to a special committee for final action. Mr. Miller, 
it will be remembered, was accused of holding certain her- 
etical views upon the Trinity and the immortality of the 
soul, and Mr. See of allowing women to occupy his pulpit. 
A report was adopted respecting the reduction of repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly, recommending to the 
Presbyteries that the ratio of representation be fixed at 
one commissioner for every Presbytery of 2,500 c:mmuni- 
tanta, tern for 5,000 and one additional emmmissioner for 





every additional 2,500. Overtures were received from 
various Presbyteries presenting requests of greater or less 
importance, among others that the words ‘‘ dé&cended into 
hell” in the Apostles’ Creed be changed for the early 
Scriptural expression, as found in the original Greek: and 
that measures be initiated for securing an “ unobjection 
able hymnology ” for Sunday-schools. 


The Bishop of Virginia on Round Dancing.—In the 
Episcopal Convention recently held at Lynchburg, Va.. 
Bishop Whittle anathematized in severest terms the prac 
tice of round dancing. He endorsed the decided expres- 
sions of his predecessor, Bishop Johns, in 1872 on the same 
subject, and declared that those who then thought that 
language harsh after six years’ observation and experi- 
ence had changed their opinion. 

“Many of our wisest and best people,” he suid, * ministers 
and laymen, judging the tree by the fruit, have become 
alarmed lest the effect of this dreadful evil of round dancing 
shall be not only to injure pure and undefiled religion. but 
even to sap the very foundations of all social virtue and 
morality.” 

As to the duty of church members he was especially 
emphatic. 

“ T will only say that I trust no man or woman will be pre- 
sented for confirmation wro means to continue to partici- 
pate in this abomination, and if the ministers of the church 
have no authority to discipline conimunicants as notorious 
evil deers who practice it, surely this Council should not fail 
to clothe them with such authority by canon.” 

A canon was thereupon reported in the Convention for- 
bidding the communion and confirmation to persons who 
habitually indulge in round dancing. Under the rules a 
two-thirds vote was necessary to adopt it at this session, 
and as this could not be obtained the canon failed to pass. 
Resolutions were, however, adopted, deploring the practice, 
and urging that it be discontinued by all good members 
of the Episcopal Church. 


Mr. Murray asks for a Vacation.—At the third annual 
meeting of the New England Church, Boston, Monday 
evening, May 20, the pastor, Rev. W. H. H. Murray, made 
a very extraordinary statement to his people. Its tenor 
was as follows : Beginning with nine members, and organ- 
ized as an experiment, without the sanction or aid of any 
religious denomination, the New England Church has had 
a growth of unexpected greatness and rapidity. For three 
years, at an annual expense of from $15,000 to $20,000, it 
has gathered regular congregations every Sunday morning 
in a public hall, to a service two hours and a half long, 
‘* with music more elaborate than ever before attempted in 
a Protestant Church in the United States.” Its future, Mr. 
Murray went on tosay, is no longer a matter for speculation, 
but the time had come when he should decline ‘to go fur- 
ther” until the question of building an adequate house of wor- 
ship had been settled. For that undertaking $200,000 would 
have to be raised; and he believed it could be done, though 
the congregation itself might not be able to contribute 
more than $30,000 or $40,000. The rest would have to be 
raised outside; and he accordingly asked for a vacation 
until the Ist of September, 1879 ; that the pulpit should be 
declared vacant, and the services suspended until that time. 
Thus he would be enabled to fulfill a resolution made long 
ago, that before he was forty years old he would take a 
whole year’s rest; he would have an opportunity to take 
needed rest ; and would at the same time be able to help 
along what he regarded as his life work. This request he 
proceeded to back up by saying that he had been 
in public life fifteen years, ten of them in Boston ; and that 
during those ten he had exchanged but five times, and his 
pulpit had been occupied by ‘‘agents” only three times. 
Mr. Murray’s announcement took his people entirely by sur- 
prise, but they show a submissive spirit ; and it is now 
understood that his wishes have been acceded to. He is 
thirty-eight years of age; and in addition to his labors 
as a preacher (he refuses all pastoral service), he is the 
proprietor and chief editor of the ‘*‘ Golden Rule,” owner 
and manager of a large stock farm at Guilford, Conn. ; 
and a popular lecturer. 

GLEANINGS. 

—Dr. Wm. |. Buddington sails for Europe in June. 

~The Bangor Theological Seminary holds its 58th anniver- 
sary June 3-5. 

The Convention of the Northern Diocese of New Jersey 
was held in Orange last week. 

Grace Church, New York, has a new and magnificent or- 
gan, built by H. L. Roosevelt. 

~The Methodists in New England Village, Mass., have closed 
their meeting-house. Alleged cause: hard times. 

—The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church has been lately in session at Nashville, Tenn. 

It is proposed to restore the venerable Abbey Church or 
Minster in Sheppey, England, which dates from the time of 
St. Augustine. 

—T'be Annual Conference of the Second District of the 
Moravian Church has just been heldin Philadelphia. Em- 
maus, Pa., was selected as the next place of meeting. 

—Dr. Alexander Burgess preached his last sermon as rector 
of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass., Sunday, May 19th. It 
was also his first service as Bishop of Quincy, Illinois. 

-At the meeting of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
concluded in this city May 22, it was reported that during the 
last gear only sixty-six per cent. of the appropriations for 
domestic missions could be paid. 

—Mr. Wm. 8S. Sayers, of the class of '"i6 at Dartmouth, was 
ordained a Deacon of the P. E. Church in St. Thomas's, 
Hanover, Mass., May 19th, and goes to Shanghai, China, as « 
missionary and instructor in Bishop Schereschewsky’s pew 
college. 

—The announcement in this column several weeks since 
that the Collegiate Church, New York, was looking toward 
Dr. Storrs for its vacant 48th Street pulpit, has been officially 
confirmed. It is not considered likely, though, that Dr. Storrs 
will accept. The congregation numbers at present hardly 
more then fifteen families, 
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DANIEL 1N THE LIONS’ DEN. 
June 9.—Dan. vi., 14-23. 

“God is our refuge and strength; avery present help in 
trouble.”’—Ps. xlvi., Ll. 
Fr] XIUS story is so familiar that it would be idle to 

[ rehearse it. The teacher will of course read the 
entire chapter, and if he can will induce all the mem- 

uch reading will raise some 
ne; ?viefly in order, with the 


bers of his class to do se. 
questions which we ».* 
answers to then. 

1. Who was Darius the Mede? It is uncertain. The 
most probaie conjecture is that which identifies him 
with Cyax+res IL,, the son of Astyages. This accords 
with Jose: lus, and is the view adopted by many modern 
critics. 

Il. Why did the presidents and princes seek to find oeca- 
Daniel? Two explanations: (1) They 
were envious of him, by birth a foreigner, by religion a 
Jew, set over them, who were Medes and Persians. 
(2) Peculation and corruption are and always have been 
almost universal in all Eastern governments. All the 
princes were required to hand in their accounts to Daniel ; 
and his integrity was proof against corruption aad put 
an end to all opportunity for it in others. 

Ill. What motive could induce a king to make the ab- 
It was in accordance with Persiaa 
The Persians looked upon their king as the 
representative of Ormuzd, as indwelt by him, and as 
such gave the king divine honors. Persians, Persian 
monuments, contemporary Greek authors, all attest 
this. ‘* With us,” said Artabanus to Themistocles, *‘ of 
many and good laws this is the best—to honor the king 
and worship him as the image ef God, who preserveth 
all things. (a) 

IV. Why should Daniel pray toward Jerusalem? Be- 
cause he then prayed toward the Temple, where alone 
sacrifice could be offered, and so sin could be atoued 
It was a recognition of the one only way to God, 
namely, through the shedding of blood; an appeal to 
divine mercy through sacrifice, when the actual sacri- 
fice was no longer possible. Prayer in and through the 
Temple was to the Jew what prayer in and through 
Christ is to the Christian. The Temple and its sacrifices 
were a type and prophecy of Christ and his sacrifice. 
See 1 Kings viii., 44—48. 

V. Why could not the king deliver Daniel? (ver. 14.) 
For a like reason Pilate could not deliver Christ (John 
xix., 12); and Herod could not deliver John the Baptist 
(Mark vi., 26). He was not willing, for the sake of 
ding right, to meet the obloquy of his court and the 
ridicule of the courtiers. 

VI. How are we to explain the miracle of Daniel’s deliv- 
You have seen perh»ps a striking picture repre- 
senting Daniel, calm and up™. wed, standing in the den 
facing the lions, who pace back and forth, restrained 
by the mere moral force of ‘he ;rophet. This picture 
g' ves a hint of one possible explan: tion—a moral power, 
g¢ yen to Daniel by the indwelling of his God, before 
Wuich the fierce nature of the beasts was quelled. We 
prefer a more literal irterpretation of ver. 22. ‘* God 
hath sent his angel, and shut the lions’ mouths.” The 
angel is here, as generally in the O. T., the Angel of 
the Covenant, the One who appeared to Abraham, to 
Gideon, to Moses, and was with the three friends of 
I‘iniel in the fiery furnace: Christ, the Word of God, 
in the O. T. as in the N. T., the manifestation of God 
to his people. It is an inspiring thought that the Christ 
wi quelled the storm on the sea of Galilee, before 
wion. the demoniacs in the tombs of Gadara quailed 
and tie soldiers at the garden of Gethsemane fell back- 
ward to the ground, was present, and by his presence 
protected his servant from the wild beasts. 


sion against 


surd decree of ver. 7? 


potions. 


for. 


erance ? 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Innocence will not always protect from aspersion and 
wrong. The best of men may suffer from calumniators, 
The disciple, like his Lord, may be despised and rejected 
cf men. THlenesty is not always the best policy. A 
virtue that 1s only politic breaks down under emer- 
gency. 

We are no. to vray that we may be seen of men; 
neither are we . «void praying in order that we may 
not be seeu oi men. We are neither to obtrude nor to 
- conceal our religion. If our Roman Catholic brethren 
tend to too much praying in public places, we Protest- 
tants tend to too much concealment of our prayers. It 
is never right to prey in order to be seen of men, but it 
is sometimes right to pray so as to be seen of men; and 
sometimes wrong to abstain from praying in order not 
to be seen of them. 

Cowardice is a crime when courage is a duty. Darius, 
Pilate, Herod are types of men who desire to do right 
but dare not; who wish well and do ill because they 
let | dare not wait upon I would. 

The trust of Darius is a false trust: ‘‘ Thy God 


(a) See Do. William M. Taylor’s “Daniel the Beloved”’ and 
Dr, Pusey's Lectures 





whom thou servest continually, he will deliver thee.” 
To do wrong and trust that God will prevent the evil 
consequences is a common form of trust in Providence. 
This is not faith. To have faith is to trust and obey. 

The king, who had sinned and was in a palace, spent 
the night in fasting and sorrow; the prophet, who had 
done right and was in a den of lions, spent the night in 
rejoicing. Heaven and hell are inthe soul. The palace 
cannot make heaven for the wrong-doer; the dungeon 
cannot make hell for the conscience which is at peace 
with itself and God. 

Christ is the Christian’s defender. The devil is like a 
roaring lion going about seeking whom he may devour 
(1 Pet. v., 8). The world is a den filled with lions seek- 
ing to destroy the soul (Ephes. vi., 12). If Christ be 
with us we need not fear what anyone can do against 
us (John x., 29, 30). 

The effect of fidelity in time of danger; it is a witness 
to the power and grace of God. Daniel’s night in the 
den of lions was the most eloquent sermon that any 
prophet ever preached. (See its immediate effect indi- 
cated in vers, 25-27.) 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
PRAYER POWER. 

Of thirty teachers he was considered the most success- 
ful. Bright, active, earnest, loving his class, liberal with 
money, he held boys whom no other could. The class was 
large. Some boys stayed with him until almost mauhooa. 
Few learned their lessons better than his boys. Let us 
look at the results after many years. No boy ever became 
a Christian while in that class. Some have gone far 
astray. Some have witnessed a good confession. But they 
do not attribute their religious impressions to his teaching. 
Why such a failure? He was not a man of prayer. He 
did not lay hold upon divine power to help his work. He 
did not teach his boys to lay hold upon divine power. He 
did not seek diligently the Rewarder of them that so do. 
An exquisite altar; wood laid in excellent order; a fitting 
sacrifice; but no prayer to call down heavenly fire. Prac- 
tically, he did not believe in God. The power that saved 
from hungry lions can save our scholars. Prayer lays 
hold upon that power. Pray. 


Pooks and Authors. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY. 
By HowarpD Crossy, D.D. 

(We depart from our usual custom in printing the follow- 
ing review under the author's name J 

The first volume of this attractive book, containing 
the four gospels, is now put before the American read- 
er. Bishop Ellicott’s well-deserved reputation as a 
thorough Greek scholar and a careful Biblical critic is a 
guarantee that the Commentary he edits (and probably 
in large measure writes) is trustworthy in all that per- 
tains to scholarship. The bishop’s position as chairman 
of the New Testament Company of Bible Revisers in 
England during the seven years of that Company’s 
labors has the more fully fitted him for the preparation 
of this Commentary that now goes forth in his name. 
But Bishop Ellicott, besides being an acute linguistic 
scholar, is a man of devout spirit, in entire sympathy 














with the inspired Word, and this Commentary is pre-. 


pared, not for the satisfaction of the intelligence merely, 
but chiefly for the comfort and instruction of the heart. 
The results of learning are given without any parade of 
the methods. The pages are not sprinkled with Greek, 
nor loaded with German authors’ names. The English 
reader who knows only his veraacular can find nuthing 
to repel him, but has everything made clear to his un- 
derstanding. After the quantity of rationalistic and 
carping commentaries on the Bible to which we have 
been treated by learned unbelievers, whose reverence 
and logic are equally defective, it is most refreshing to 
read the preface of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, full of warm spiritual life and breathing an earnest 
and holy desire for the edification of souls in God's 
truth. It is a practical rebuke to the current notion 
that learning is synonymous with skepticism. True 
learning modestly sits at the feet of revelation, while 
conceit brandishes its « priori rod over the Word of 
God. 

The introduction contains a very clear statement of 
the growth of the Canon, another on the Text of the 
New Testament, a third on the English Versions, a 
fourth on the Origin of the first three Gospels, and two 
others on the Harmony. Each Gospel bas its own ad- 
mirable introduction, while Matthew’s Gospel is fur- 
nished with Excursus on the Cherubic Symbolism, Our 
Lord’s early life, the word ‘‘Daily” in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and Demoniac possession; and John’s Gospel is 
completed with Excursus on the Doctrine of the Word 
(Logos), on Variations in the text on the Sacramental 
Teaching, on the Discourses of Christ, on the Raising 
of Lazarus, on the Day of the Crucifixion, and on the 


1A New Testament Commentary for English Readers by 
Various Writers. Edited by Charles Jc hn Ellicott, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co, 





meaning of the word ‘‘ Paraclete.” All these subjects 
are treated succinctly yet exhaustively, and furnish most 
satisfactory reading. The only criticism we feel dis- 
posed to make on any of them is that the Demoniac 
possession seems to be too much confounded with ordi- 
nary bodily disease. 

In the Commentary the treatment of the subject of 
everlasting punishment has a little weakness which ap- 
pears to be begotten of the controversy that has been of 
late raging on this subject. When we remember that 
endless suffering could not be expressed in the Greek 
language more emphatically than it is in the New Testa- 
ment, all reasoning from etymology seems to be labor 
thrown away. But that the reader of this article may 
see how the commentator treats the matter, we quote 
several of the passages. 

Under Matt. v., 26, he says: ‘‘ There may be a suffer- 
ing (in the unseen world) that works repentance, and 
the repentance may lead to peace and pardon,—there 
may be, but that is the utmost that can be said.” 

Under Matt. vii., 13, he says: ‘‘ The fact of the waste, 
the loss, the perdition, does not absolutely exclude the 
possibility of deliverance. The lst sheep was found; 
the exiled son, perishing with hunger, was brought back 
to his father’s house.” 

Under Matt. vii., 14, he says: ‘‘If there is any wider 
hope, it is found in hints and suggestions of the possi- 
bilities of the future (1 Pet. iii., 19; iv., 6); in the fact 
that the words used are emphatically present; in the 
belief that the short span of this life is not necessarily 
the whole of the discipline of a soul made for eternity; 
and that the new life, nascent, and feeble, and stunted 
here, may be quickened by some new process of educa- 
tion into higher energies.” 

These extracts may serve to show that the words of 
the apostle, ‘‘ after death the judgment,” receiv@@ very 
liberal construction at the commentator's hand. 

The spirit of the whole Commentary is, however, so 
true and godly that we would not emphasize these 
points to which we cannot give our personal adhesion, 
It is a work calculated to benefit and bless this and 
future generations of English-speaking people. Justice 
compels us to add, nevertheless, that we have a Com- 
mentary from an American head and heart and hand 
having all the excellencies of this work of Ellicott’s, 
and in the size of its volumes much more convenient for 
use. The Rev. Lyman Abbott’s Commentary deserves all 
the praise we have given to Bishop Ellicott’s, and yet the 
bishop evidently (as his preface shows) knew nothing 
about it. It is time that English writers should remem- 
ber that the English language is not their monopoly, 
and that wise men and wise writers are not confined to 
the eastern shore of the Atlantic. 


JOHN MILTON'S LIFES 
In an earlier volume of his work Prof. Masson says, 
‘“‘The brief Lives of Milton are past counting:” and 
acknowledges that be has been guilty of more than one 


such himself. We ca@gratulate him upon the approach- 
ing end of all transgression in that particular; for cer- 
tainly Dr. Masson cannot attempt another after the 
twenty years spent in writing what is not yet done; and 
no other man will think of doing what he has so labor- 
iously wrought. The notes and allusions to sources 
whence Prof. Masson bas culled his facts are enough to 
terrify the most industrious digger in out-of-the-way 
places of learning. It is certain that Milton’s statue is 
finally finished, or will be soon, and placed securely in 
its appropriate niche. ; 

It is unfortunate for Prof. Masson himself and the 
public interest in his work that its publication should 
have been attended with such delay. Twenty years 
have elapsed since the first volume appeared, and seven 
years since the second. Of course a university pro- 
fessor is a busy man; but then the public has a fickle 
appetite, and even the busiest teacher cannot afford, 
though he be also a most gifted writer, to keep the 
public palate in a state of expectancy for thirteen years 
between the first and second volumes of a book, and of 
all books a biography. 

It is necessary therefore to define to the generation 
that has begun to read since these earlier volumes ap- 
peared what was their scope and how far they conduced 
to a knowledge of John Milton’s personal and contem- 
poraneous history. 

Volume first embraced in the period that it covered 
the following items: 1, Milton’s’ reminiscences, which 
are familiar to most readers of Milton’s lives hitherto 
published. 2, All his poems and the account of their 
origin, except ‘* Paradise Lost,” ‘‘ Paradise Regained” 
and ‘‘Samson Agonistes.” 3. The Familiar Epistles; 
which are in one sense most unfamiliar epistles, seeing 
that Prof. Masson affords, for the first time, a transla- 
tion of the Latin. 4. The academic essays and exer- 
cises written when Milton was a student at Cambridge. 
Of these the biographer says that he has not been able 


' The Life of John Milton: Narrated in Connexion with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical and Literary History of his Times. 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Khetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Vols, 4 
and 5. Macmillan & Co, 
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to find ten persons who have read them before himself, 
a'though published in Latin since 1674. This volume 
ends with Milton about thirty years of age. 

The second volume covers the three years from 1638- 
1640, and covers Milton’s extended tour through Eur. pe, 
during which he gained the attention of the learned 
societies of Southern Europe and spoke with bis accus- 
tomed courage everywhere of the Protestant faith— 
dividing the attention of Italy between fear at his 
imprudent avowal of his belief and admiration of his 
unquestioned genius, 

Shortly after the second volume appeared the third, 
and now the fourth and fifth are issued with promise of 
the concluding volume to follow at once. 

Considerable criticism has assailed Prof. Masson, 
growing out of the veluminous historical record whicb 
accompanies his biography of the poet. But several 
things must be remembered in uttering such comment. 
The author at the very inception of his task declares 
his disgust at the brief and sketcby character of 
the lives of Milton, and states his determination to 
write a history of the times in which Milton was not 
only a central figure but a devoted partisan and valiant 
polemical warriur—so valiant indeed that it may well 
be doubted whether the sword of Cromwell or the pen 
of Milton has left the deeper mark. Milton was not a 
poet ooly but a debater and a statesman; and how one 
could write a life of the man who prepared the princi- 
pal state papers of the government that he served and 
not write also the history of that revolutionary period 
cannot well be imagined. Milton’s life embraced the 
last sixteen years of James the First, the entire reign of 
the first Charles, the Commonwealth and Protect rate, 
and fourteen years of the new regime under Charles the 
Second. Of these sixty-six years Prof. Masson has 
written the history. As the reader follows the writer 
through this eventful period he feels a security that no 
source of information has been left untried and no 
aspect of the poct’s life unnoticed. That the task bas 
been long in the doing is accounved for by the care 
shown on every page. One must be a mere gleaner of 
dates and facts, and not possessed of the historical spirit, 
who can be impatient at this protracted discussion. 
For every page is replete with knowledge conveyed in a 
style wich leaves the impression of eminent fitness for 
the task, and conveys the assura ce that the University 
of Edivburgh will derive new fame from the achieve- 
ment of its Professor of Rhetoric ard English Lit 
erature 


‘Links in Rebeeca’s Life,” by Pansy, and ‘ Echoing 
and Re-echoing,” by Faye Huntington, are two excellent 
books for the home and Sunday-school library, published 
by Lothrop & Co., Boston. This firm is noticeably raising 
the tone of Sunday-schoo! literature. The stories just 
issued, are healthy in tone and sincere in spirit. There is 
an absence of the strained attempt at sensational writing 
too often found in Sunday-school books. The writers have 
remembered that children with simple tastes and tender 
consciences can read with enjoyment quiet stories of 
every-day life, and do not reject with scorn a moral. 
Even American children are not all above being taught. 

“Constantinople,” by Edmondo de Amic’s, is translated 
from the seventh Italian edition by Caroline Tilton, and 
published in their accustomed style by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It is a charming book; the story of a visit to Con- 
stantinople, to which the writer evidently went with a 
purpose. The power of description which the author pos- 
seses is a rare gift with travelers. The pages read as 
though they were written while the scenes described were 
passing before the eyes of the writer, and as a result they 
pass with almost as vivid a motion before the mind of 
the reader. No book of travel has so reminded us of the 
charming style of Taine; the same vivacity, delicacy, wit, 
and that grasp of vision which loses nothing in all the 
many colored panorama of life before him. It is a timely 
addition to the literature evoked by the Eastern Question. 
De Amicis is the author also of ‘* Spain and the Spaniards,” 
* A Journey through Holland,” ete. 

From the same publishers we have a new edition of ‘* The 
Greeks of To-day,” by Chas. J. Tuckerman, formerly 
resident Minister of the United States at Athens. The 
official position of the author enabled him to gain access 
to sources of information more trustworthy than those 
within reach of the hurried traveler. This advantage Mr. 
Tuckerman has used to do justice both to the Greeks and 
to their king, whose personal friend he was and of whose 
character he gives us an intimate knowledge. 

Captain Parker Gillmore is a man who evidently prides 
himself upon having been everywhere, for not content 
with writmg **Ubique” after his name he informs us 
that he is the author of ** Afloat and Ashore,’’ ‘‘ All Round 
the World,” *‘ Prairie and Forest,’ **Gun, Rod and Sad- 
dle,” etc., ete. We confess to a very great fondness for 
just such a book of advencure as ** The Great Thirst Land,” 
which is the record of the Captain’s most recent exploits ; 
but we prefer to have the exploits incidental to some 
higher purpose: exploration of unknown regions, for in- 
stance, or breaking up the African slave trade. For an 
English gentleman to do nothing else but hunt and to feel 
that he cannot ‘kill time” except with a rifle is justa 
trifle unworthy of his nationality and position. On a tree 
in ‘‘The Great Thirst Land”? the author found cut the 
names of Gordon, Cummin and other mighty hunters, and 
“In a moment of weakness,’’ says he, ‘‘I added mine.”’ 
There was certainly no reason why he should not, but it 





can hardly be expected that his name will be found on the 
imperishable ‘page which holds the honored names of the 
Nile explorers to whom the world owes its debt. Con- 
sidered, however, as a mere book of adventure it is cer- 
tainly very entertaining, and quite modest. Weare not 
surprised that a second edition has been called for in Eng- 
land. Cassell, Petter and Galpin are the publishers, and it 
will make an excellent companion volume to the works of 
Stanley, Schweinfurth and Baker. 

*‘ Less Black than we're Painted” is the latest of James 
Payn’s entertaining sketches of English life. Its prom- 
inent figures are, first, a wild and dissolute young man, 
who is deeply in love with his foster-mother’s daughter; 
second, the daughter, who is quite as wild, though not dis- 
solute, and equally in love with the young man, but will 
not marry him because of her lower station in life: third 
the young man’s stern and Calvinistic father, whose life is 
clouded by the recollection of early misdeeds; and, fourth, 
his equally stern but Ritualistic aunt, between whom and 
the father exists a life-long alienation. The action of the 
story—whereby the father dies, being previously r conciled 
to the aunt, and the young man, after running through 
his large fortune, becomes united to his love, who had 
meanwhile won more cer less fame as an actress—is well 
worked out and the interest fairly sustained. The book is 
one of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


Very different from *‘ Canoeing in Kanuckia” is Mr. 
Nathaniel H. Bishop’s ‘‘ Voyage in a Paper Canoe.” The 
first, which we noticed two or three weeks ago, is the 
sketchiest possible record of a careless vacation frolic. 
Mr. Bishop's book on the contrary is a serious account of a 
long and difficult voyage, undertaken with the determined 
purpose of keeping abead of Winter in his march from 
Canada to the Gulf. The narrative is entertaining though 
not sprightly in style and is evidently the work of a 
thoughtful, well informed man, who while in pursuit of his 
own pleasure, is constantly on the alert for information 
and keeps his log-book with a conscientious care that 
vouches for the truth of the record. As a boatman, Mr. 
Bishop is beyond question skillful and successful, but as a 
canoeist—taking the term as it is understood by the New 
York and the English Canoe Clubs—he is a failure. He 
uses oars instead of paddles--which of course he has a per- 
fect right to do, but with their adoption he throws aside 
one of the distinctive characteristics of the canoe. He 
wholly discards sails, which are one of its chief advantages. 
He rarely sleeps in his canoe, and when he does complains 
of it as a cramped and comfortless couch. Now if he had 
used a paddle he might not have come to grief as he did on 
certain occasions, if he had carried sails he could have en- 
joyed many a pleasant run along the land-locked waters 
of his course, and if he had learned how to sleep in his 
boat, or had a boat adapted for sleeping, he might often 
have saved himself much discomfort, weariness and anx- 
iety. All this, however, does not in the least detract from 
the intrinsic interest cf the book, which we cordially com- 
mend to all appreciating readers of Mr. Macgregor’s 
voyages, to which in many respects this narrative seems to 
us decidedly superior. The illustrations are good and 
spirited, and the maps—which are those of the Coast Sur- 
vey—are especially admirable and interesting, taken in 
connection with the context. Few persons have any defin- 
ite idea of the vast system of islands and sounds that 
skirts the Atlantic seaboard, and Mr. Bishop’s observations 
convey much interesting information concerning them and 
their inhabitants. (Boston: Lee & Shepard). 


Some two years since, in a London bookstore, we cast 
covetous eyes upon eight volumes of Ruskin in full calf 
binding, with fine plates, but were told they were going to 
A erica and the price was two hundred dollars. We did 
not then know the enterprise which John Wiley and Sons, 
of our own city, were conducting to a successful end, 
whereby the whole ot Ruskin’s works could be procured for 
one-fourth that sum, and, for all purposes of study and 
companionship of books, in even superior style. Printed 
upon paper of a warm tint, in perfect harmony with the 
glow that runs through the pages, the plates in the main 
admirably executed from Ruskin’s own drawings, and with 
the benefit of the author’s most recent revisions and notes, 
these volumes leave little to be desired by any man—except 
perhaps the bookworm who consumes covers with a greater 
appetite than he does the subject matter, and who might 
prize a dime novel if he could get it in tree-calf or antique 
binding. The most recent volumes from Messrs. Wiley 
are before us, comprising a new edition of ‘* Lectures on 
Engraving,” enlarged and more fully illustrated than the 
previous edition. These are the lectures known as “ Ari- 
adne Florentina,” and were given before the University of 
Oxford in 1872. The appendices contain notes on the pres- 
ent state of engraving in England, and fragments upon 
other subjects. A fit companion to this volume is the smaller 
one, containing ‘‘ St. Mark’s Rest’ and ‘‘The Laws of 
Fésole.” The former of these is styled “A History of 
Venice, written for the help of the few travelers who still 
care for her monuments.” ‘*The Laws of Fésole” is, if 
we mistake not, one of the latest of Mr. Ruskin’s efforts. 
It is a practical treatise upon the principles of drawing and 
painting, and is replete with a poetry which redeems it 
from being exclusively a text-book. The chapter of 
aphorisins is one of the most characteristic bits of writing 
in all these volumes. One finds himself imbibing the spirit 
of impatience with all artifice and unworthy motive. Here 
is a sentence that is eminently Ruskinish: ‘‘ The greatest 
art represents everythi..g with absolute sincerity, as far as 
itis able. But it chooses the best things to represent, and 
it places them in the best order in which they can be seen. 


You can only judge of what is best in process of time by 


the bettering of your own character. What is true you 
can learn now if you will.’”’ We have only space to men- 
tion a second series of ‘‘ Studies of Wayside Flowers,” and 





of *‘ Lapse of Waves and Life of Stones,” and to point to 
that upon which the author seems most to pride himself— 
his treatise upon crystallization, entitled ‘‘ Ethics of the 
Dust.” In these lectures Mr. Ruskin is in his tenderest 
and most devout spirit, and with the group of “little 
housewives ” who are his auditors lets himself be often 
playful. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

—A French translation of ‘‘ Marmorne’ 
‘*Le Temps.” 

—Mr. Ruskin’s restoration to health is reported complete, 
so he is again at work. 

—Mr. H. Sedgwick’s favorite pupil, Carveth Read, of 
Christ College, has in press a work on logic. 


is appearing in 


—Mr. W. Robinson has re-written his “ Parks and Gar- 
dens of Paris” for a new edition, which Macmillan & Co. 
will publish. 

—Mr. M. 8. Severance, a young Harvara graduate, has 
written a story of Harvard life, which will soon be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

Half a dozen articles by{ Hon. Elihu Burritt on the 
Eastern Question, written some six or seven years ago, 
have been republished in England. 

—Max Miiller’s present course of lectures, under the 
auspices of the Hibbert Trustees, are to be published in 
book form—snother basket of *‘ chips.” 

They say that Prof. Hill’s new treatise on ‘‘ Rhetoric”’ 
obtains most of its illustrations—which are plentiful and 
entertaining —from Harvard College themes. 

—The first edition of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s “Is He 
Popinjoy’”” No. 1 of Harper’s new ‘“ Franklin Square 
Library,” was exhausted on the day of publication. 

—Mr. Howells finds his Cambridge residence a little too 
near the ‘** Hub” for his most quiet comfort, and is going 
to move back upon the hills of Belmont, two or three m.les 
nearer the periphery. 

‘* Nature,” England’s able and popular journal of nat- 
ural history, is to be enlarged. It has earned a foremost 
place among scientific journals, and its circulation in 
Americ. is rapidly extending. 

-Christie, Manson & Woods, the London auctioneers, 
were to sell this month a collection of books formerly be- 
longing to the poet Rogers and his lately deceased sister, 
including presentation copies, and a number of interesting 
autograph letters. 

—QOn May 16 an Exhibition was to be opened at Prague 
for books, journals, music, and all publications representa- 
tive of the modern literature of Bohemia. We submit that 
Bohemian literature would be most fitly represented by a 
full line of newspapers. 

—*‘* Maemillan’s Magazine” for May, which has recently 
come to hand, contains the concluding chapters of that 
excellent story, ‘‘Sebastian,”’ and an admirable selection 
of critical and historical articles, besides an Easter hymn 
by Dean Stanley. Macmillan’s is one of the best of the 
English monthhes. 

—President Tenney’s ‘‘The New West,” which was 
originally printed for private circulation, has passed to a 
third edition, which has been illustrated; and a few copies 
have been placed on sale at A. Williams & Co.’s, Boston, 
at 50 cents. But we presume they will be all gone before 
this note reaches the reader. ‘‘ Agamenticus,” a new 
story by President Tenney, somewhat after the manner of 
his ‘‘Coronation,’’ will be out this week. We promise 
that it will be well worth reading. 

—A journal of this city has discovered that we have no 
professional literary critics in this country, save Mr, 
Lowell. We doubt if even Mr. Lowell be rightly termed a 
professional critic; he is certainly no more so than Mr. 
Howells or Prof. W. C. Wilkinson. And how about E. P. 
Whipple, Prof. T. 8S. Perry and Dr. George Ripley? In a 
new country like this criticism must be an avocation be- 
fore it can become a vocation; Saint-Beuve’s, and the like, 
are more than century plants. 

—Under the somewhat repellent title of ‘‘ Little Guzzy ” 
G. W. Carleton of this city publishes an old collection of 
Mr. John Habbertons stories, announcing them collectively 
as ‘‘ another bright book by the author of ‘ Helen’s Babies.’” 
This publication and announcement are wholly unauthor- 
ized by Mr. Habberton. The collection originally ap- 
peared as ‘Some Folks” and as such was published with 
Mr. Habberton’s consent, and an explanation of the char- 
acter of its contents. 
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A VISIT TO THE POPE. 


WENT yesterday, for the first time, to pay a 

_ visit to Leo XIII. I confess I had not par- 
ticularly cared about doing so, for I owed him a 
grudge for refusing his public blessing on the day 
of his coronation, but the audience was offered to 
me and I could not refuse it without being very 
ungracious. Besides, it included a young friend 
who was quite anxious to see the new Pope, and 
so I cheerfully accompanied her. I had learnt to 
kneel and receive the benediction of Pius IX. 
without compunction, for he seemed to me as a 
kindly old grandfather, but I had always thought 
I should never do this for his successor. We 
ean never say beforehand exactly what we will or 
will not do, and accordingly | found myself un- 
expectedly engaged to kneel for Leo XIII., since 
this is a pledge required of every one before going 
to an audience. 

We were introduced into a long hall, the same 
where I have seen Pius IX. many times, at first 
walking pretty vigorously, then leaning heavily 
on a eane, and finally borne along in a chair. 
How well I could recall his appearance and the 
very tones of his voice! 

We had a long, weary waiting of near two 
hours in which to cornpose our thoughts, exercise 
our patience, study the faces of our neighbors 
and the frescoes on the walls and ceiling. These 
last are an odd mixture, the hall baving been 
decorated by Pius IX., and containing large pict- 
ures of his principal public works, while the 
spaces between are filled with quaint and beauti- 
ful arabesques of all kinds. Just in front of me 
was a bordering composed of the instruments of 
our Saviour’s last sufferings—the rope, the reed, 
the sponge, the hammer and nails, the crown of 
thorns—all euriously interwoven. Above are 
vignettes representing the last scenes in the same 
blessed life, and those directly in front of me 
were the scourging and the mock coronation. 
They afforded me a fertile subject of thought. I 
could not help noticing, em passant, the truly 
papal style of decoration, to wit, the life of the 
Saviour thrown in as an embellishment to the 
works of the Pope. On the same principle, I 
sould not help feeling shocked to see the dead 
body of Pius IX. exposed for veneration in the 
Chapel of the Sacrament, the Holy of Holies of 
St. Peter’s. The awful and mystic presence, be- 
lieved by every true Catholic to accompany the 
consecrated wafer, was removed to make way for 
the dead foot which was thrust through the rail- 
ings that it might be kissed, and it was many days 
after the interment before the little light, so fa- 
niliar to the frequenters of St. Peter’s, reappeared 
to tell that Jesus was replaced in his shrine! 

Leo XIII. receives publicly only twice a week, 
consequently there were some 400 persons as- 
sembled in three different rooms awaiting him. 
Our turn came last, and inasmuch as every per- 
son is noticed and spoken with separately, and as 
some persons were inclined to be loquacious, our 
patience was rather severely tried. 

Every one drew a breath of relief when the 
curtain was drawn aside by the handsome usher, 
dressed in crimson brocade, and the Noble Guards 
—revived by the new Pope, who surrounds him- 
self wit some of the pomp of the ante 1870 days 
—appeared on the threshold to announce their 
illustrious master. 

A tall, gaunt figure followed, dressed in white 
from his head to his feet—yet not exactly so, since 
he wears the traditional scarlet slippers; and I[ 
took a good gaze at Leo XIII. He is in his sixty- 
ninth year, but he looks fully seventy-five; his 
hair is quite white and his form almost emaciated. 
He is by no means handsome, has pale gray eyes, 
and a mouth reaching more nearly to both ears 
than any other mouth I ever saw and which turns 
his smile into a caricature. He struck me as not 
being destined very long to occupy the papal 
chair; yet they say he has robust health. 

The chamberlain who presented my young 
friend and myself told the Pope that we were 
Americans, but he added, drawing on his imagina- 
tion, they are ‘‘ buonissime Cattoliche,” where- 
upon the Holy Father smiled benevolently on my 
pretty companion, took her hand and gave it an 
affectionate pressure, and then laid his own, pa- 
ternally and benignly, on her young head with its 
golden curls. I received less attention, only a 
simple inquiry as to whether we lived in Rome. 








I was glad to be let off so easily, for I did not 
wish to inflict a disappointment. My companion 
was blushing under her honors and puzzled to 
know how it came about, for the words had been 
spoken in Italian and she had not understood 
them. When the Pope had passed on a little 
further I amused her by telling her she had been 
blessed in that special way as a dear little Catho- 
lic in the midst of a nation of heretics. 

‘* You will not be ashamed of the Catholic 
faith,” said the Pope to my neighbors, ‘‘in these 
days so many are ashamed, but yow will not be of 
that number.” These were the only words I heard 
from Leo XIII., for I regret to find that he does 
not follow the custom of his predecessor, which 
was to close with a brief address to the whole 
assembly. 

Opposite us sat an English lady who was evi- 
dently transported with delight at coming into 
the presence of the Head of the Church. As the 
Pope drew near her, her face lighted up with won- 
derful brilliancy, and she seized his hand, kissed 
it and pressed it to her heart. Finally she bent 
her head to the ground, kissing his slipper as he 
withdrew the hem of his robe. Then, covering 
her face with her hands, she remained almost sob- 
bing with excitement. This scene was explained 
to me by hearing her neighbor, a nice old French 
lady, tell the Pope that she was ‘‘a newly natu- 
ralized citizen,” and in consequence thereof the 
Pope had promised her a private audience. 

And thus, having completed his long round and 
spoken with us all, priests, nuns, soldiers and 
simple men and women, the Pope extended his 
hands, pronounced the wonted form of blessing, 
‘* Benedicat vos Deus omnipotens, Pater, et Filius, 
et Spiritus sanctus,” and, waving his hand in token 
of adieu, disappeared. Jick. B. 

ROME, April, 1878. 

NEW WINE AND OLD BOTTLES 

THE American College and Education Society has re- 
cently issued a circular to its beneficiaries—young men 
expecting to enter the Congregational ministry—stating 
that the directors cannot in conscience extend aid “ ex- 
cept to those who hold in good faith the common doctrines 
of our old New England churches.” ‘If,’ continues the 
circular, ‘‘ there are upon our list those who have adopted 
or who find themselves inclined to adopt views and opin- 
ions other than these, it is the decided opinton of the 
directors that such young men cannot in honor make 
application for the benefit of our funds, nor can the direc- 
tors appropriate funds for such a purpose.” Nothing 
could be more reasonable than this, if the office of a Con- 
gregational minister is to propagate a fixed and unchang- 
able system of beliefs. If it is part of his business to 
study and teach moral truth as freely and fearlessly as 
Huxley investigates physical science, nothing could be 
more suicidal than the requisition that he shall have ac- 
cepted his conclusions before he has fairly begun to study. 

The question which of these views of the ministry is the 
true one is deeply agitating the Congregational body, and 
in the near future must press upon all the other Orthodox 
churches. Here in America, in the midst of our most 
religious communities, there are numberless men and 
women who are inclining to resign all belief in any God 
or future life; some of them welcoming the freedom from 
moral restraint: but others giving up in silence and 
regret what they long to keep, but cannot. This silent 
disbelief is honeycombing the classes that in the long run 
shape the higher thought and life of the country. We 
speak of disbelief; we should perhaps say doubt; for as 
yet there are probably few who fully accept the negation 
of that faith in a divine goodness and hope of a nobler life 
which have been mankind’s deepest comfort ‘and highest 
incentive. It is uncertainty upon such matters as these 
that is agitating the minds of many thoughtful men, while 
the church is debating whether one who holds the ‘* moral 
influence” theory of the atonement, or doubts eternal 
punishment, should be allowed to teach religion. And it 
is the knowledge that ministers are not free to speak their 
inmost thought, and the sense that they do not really 
grapple with the central questions, that almost deprives 
the pulpit of appreciable influence upon those whose intel- 
lectual difficulties are genuine. 

Any preacher who aspires to reach the intellectual and 
masculine element in American society may lay it to heart 
that the indispensable requisites are courage and sincerity. 
It is only through courage and sincerity, as well as all 
other moral fidelity, that any thoughtful man can get a 
genuine hold on moral truth for himself—the first and su- 
preme condition of impressing it on others. To be thor- 
oughly courageous and sincere is a tremendous matter. 
To many a minister it would involve the risk of forced re- 
tirement from the ministry. To many another it might 
imply the greater sacrifice of owning to himself that he 
was not sure that he had any divine message to give. 
And just here, we suspect, will come the real test as 
to how many will be thoroughly stanch in the pres- 
ent battle for liberty within the church. If a preach. 
er’s own belief is made up of a set of ideas that he 
has received in a mechanical and external way, if he 
is repeating by rote what his teachers have said to him, 








he will probably shrink from throwing the church-doors 
wide open to the winds of free thought that are sure to 
make quick work with all systems and tiaditions out of 
which the life has departed. But the man who has a 
genuine gospel to give; who has proved in his own experi 
ence, and speaks out of the fullness of his heart, truths 
that inspire men with moral fidelity, with the spirit of 
brotherhood, with the sense of a sublime destiny attainable 
through aspiration and obedience,—that man should wel- 
come liberty as the gardener welcomes the showers and 
sunshine of May.—[Springfield Republican. 


Science and Art. 


THE NEw YORK EXCHANGE FOR WOMEN’S WoRK.—This 
new society opens formally at No. 4 East 20th street (the 
building lately occupied by the Society of Decorative Art). 
We quote from its circular: 











“Tt is a matter of common remark that there are many 
capable gentlewomen in straitened circumstances who 
would be able to help themselves provided they could dispose 
of their handiwork on favorable terms. It is believed also 
that many benevolent women would gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity to dispose of ornamental and useful arti- 
cles which they have made in aid of some private charity. 
The undersigned, therefore, have associated themselves to- 
gether, as a society, to establish in some central and conveui- 
ent locality permanent salesrooms where all such articles 
can be exposed for sale under the direction of the society. A 
commission of ten per cent. on the price received will be 
charged on all articles sold, which will go towards paying the 
expenses of the society. Our purpose at present is to receive 
all kinds of goods, useful and ornamental, presented by or 
through a manager or a contributor to the funds of the society 
to an amount not less than five dollars for the current year, 
and approved by a committee of the managers. It is not 
designed, however, to receive such articles of positive artistic 
merit as come within the standard of excellence in that re- 
spect established by the Society of Decorative Art for ad- 
mission to its salesrooms. It has also been thought best to 
exclude women’s undergarments, because there is already a 
society, ‘** The Ladies’ Depository.”’ whose special work it is to 
aid in the sale of these articles.” 

A BosToN PHYSICIAN announces a discovery, which, if 
its merits are substantiated, will deserve almost to rank 
with that of ether. This is the use of soda, in some of its 
forms, as a curative of burns and scalds. Dr. Waters, the 
physician in question, a surgeon-dentist, if we mistake not, 
relates the history of the discovery in considerable detail, 
and gives a variety of instances ia which this soda cure 
has afforded instant relief. Some of the cases are cer 
tainly very remarkable, and go far towards establishing 
his theory, if they do not do so wholly. No unpleasant 
effects, he avers, have ever, followed the treatment to his 
knowledge. He says: 

“* My treatment is to apply to the burned surface bicarbon- 
ate of soda, if it isa wet surface, in fine powder; but if it isa 
dry burn, use a paste of bicarbonate of soda and water, or a 
strong solution of the bicarbonate of soda in water and apply 
to the burned surface. This relieves sunburns as well as 
burns from hot coals, melted sulphur, hot iron, steam, etc. 

“N. B.—Always dispose the burned surface so that the 
blood can gravitate toward the heart if possible, as otherwise 
a continuous pain may be felt, due to the dilation of the 
blood-vessels from the weight of the contained blood. It 
bicarbonate of soda is not at hand, bicarbonate of potash is 
the next best; biborate of soda does as well, but is not often 
found handy. Then the emulsion of lime-water with oils 
makes a good dressing where the skin is broken. But vase- 
line is preferable, as there is no odor from it, and it is quite 
as bland.” 





THE LAURENT-RICHARD COLLECTION.—This famous col- 
lection, as we learn from a long telegraphic dispatch pub 
lished in the ‘“‘ Herald,” was sold at the Hétel Druot on 
May 25d and 24th, the paintings realizing very high prices. 
A painting 104¢x12 inches, by Meissonier, brought $11,420. 
The dispatch says: ‘‘ The painting, a really fine example of 
this famous master, represents a scene in the studio of 
Adrien Van de Velde. William, his brother, dressed in 
his street costume of gray, with a red cloak thrown back 
over his shoulders, with his hat in his hand, sits in front 
of an easel with one foot on it. He is examining carefully 
and approvingly a panel painting which his brother is at 
work on. Behind him stands Adrien, leaning against a 
carved cabinet, on which are some-glasses and a small 
wine pitcher. He has just risen tf give way to his brother 
and has his palette and brushes in his hand. By the easel 
on the floor and up against the cabinet lies a portfolio of 
drawings and to the right is a chair. The light falling 
through the window is admirably distributed over the 
two figures, which are finely posed and in the artist’s best 
style. The expression of the faces is excellent, and, like 
the gestures, full of suggestion of the brotherly love of the 
two painters, and of the interest William has in the prog- 
ress of his young brother. 





THE EARTHQUAKES OF FIFTEEN CENTURIES.—Minister 
Bingham has sent from Japan a very interesting paper by 
a native savant on the earthquakes that have occurred in 
that country during the past fifteen hundred years. The 
number of destructive earthquakes recorded is 149. The 
ninth century was most prolific in these, reaching 28; in 
the fifteenth century there were 15; the same in the seven 
teenth; 13 in the 18th; and 16 in the present century. The 
recorded average is one great earthquake every ten years, 
but the nineteenth century gives one every five years. 
Unusually high temperature and strange atmospheric 
changes have been noticed as precursors of great convul- 
sions, especially in the earthquake which desolated the 
city of Yeddo in 1856.—[{Scientific American. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed * Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’ 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.”’ Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Alice C, Fletcher & Co. announce that 
they have purchased the entire interests of 
Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson in the manufacture of 
Hygienic Undergarments for ladies and chil- 
dren, and are prepared to fill all orders ad- 
dressed to them at 6 East I4ch St.. N.Y. The 
garments have been heretofore extensively 
advertised in these columns, and are favora- 
bly known to the public. The theory on which 
they are designed is to relieve the vital parts 
of the body from the weight and pressure of 
clothing, by suspending it from the shoulders. 
Allthe patterns and styles manufactured by 
Mrs. Hutchinson, with directions for self- 
measurement, are presented in a little book, 
which will be sent upon application to Alice 
C. Fletcher & Co. as above. 





“ Why is it, my dear sir,”’ said Wafties’s land- 
lady to him the other day, “that you news- 
paper men never get rich?” “‘ I do not know,” 
was his reply, “ except it is that dollars and 
sense do not always travel together.” 


The air of perfection, cleanliness and 
home-like comfort which is so apparent at the 
American House, Boston, is one of the char- 
acteristic features of that well regulated 
establishment. To those disposed to encono- 
muse, this popular Hotel offers an opportunity 
seldom found at so thoroughly a first-class 
house, having reduced its rates to $3.00 and 
$3.50 per day. 








“ BEGGARS can’t be choosers,” says an old 
adage. We take notice that a beggar got into 
the hallway the other day and chose from the 
hat-rack forthwith three hats, one umbrella, 
and our best seal-skin overcoat. This knocks 
the sawdust out of that adage.—[{Scottish 
American. 





Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Masember 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right fF Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. , 





A YOUNG lady who is doing the Alps reports 
progress to her guardian: “I tried yesterday 
to climb the Matterhorn; didn’t near reach 
the top. It is absurdly high—everything is in 
this country—please send me $—.”’ 


saratoga Springs in Winter, 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





“ JENNY, what makes you such a bad girl?” 
“Well, mamma, God sent you just the best 
children he could find, and if they don't suit 
you, [ can’t help it.” 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 

Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Princi- 
pals, Tutors, Governesses and Teachers for 
every department of instruction. 

Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for 
Fall examinations can be guaranteed a thor- 
ough preparation either at their own homes 
or at an attractive summer home of a tutor. 

Families going abroad can be accompanied 
by Companions, Tutors or Governesses of the 
higbest reputation and ability. 

Parents can receive such information about 
good schools as will enable them to select 
with perfect safety. Apply to MISS M. J 
Y OUNG, 28 Union Square, New York. 

CELEBRATED SrOes by MILLER & CO.’ 
Laates’, Misses’,Gent’s and Boys’ Boots, choos 


aod Gaiters. Excellent in quality, moderate prices. 
Patronize Miller & Co.,349 B’way, Demestic B’ .. N.Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 


PHILOCHRISTUS. 


“OF all the Lives of Christ that 
have been written, it is really one 
of the most notable.” 

—{Sunday Afternoon. 








“Since *Hece Homo’ no religious 
hook has appeared which can be 
compared with it for its power to 
nourish und deepen the interest 
Felt in the life and spirit of Jesus 
of Nazareth, 


—[{Boston Christian Register. 


Will it be believed that the New 
York “ Observer”? an orthodowr 
paper, refuses to print an adver- 
tisement of Philochristus ! ! 


PRICE $2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed postpaid by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s 
New Novel, just published! 
Beautifully tilustrated and 
bound. Bright and breezy 
as a May morning. Also 
» Mrs. Stowe’s “My Wife 
and |.” and“ We and Our 


Neighbors.” Same binding & price—#1.50. 
FouRDs, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York, 





Mrs. Chitd’s New Book. 


mows the World. 


A CHAIN OF OPALS. 
duction, by LYDIA MARIA CHILD. limo 
Cloth. Price $1.25. 


Collected, with an Intro- 


In the beautiful introduction which she has 
written for this book Mrs. Childs says, “I have 
had but one object, to show that the fundamental 
laws of morality and the religious aspirations of 
mankind have been etrikingly similar always and 
everywhere. * * * Asmen become more famil- 
iar with each other, the more they will become 
convinced that all men are brethren; that God is 
the Father of them all, and thut he has not 
neglected any of his children.” 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed postpaid by the 
publishers. 


ROBERTS BROS.,|- 


___BOSTON. 


BOUC 7HT, 
SOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
Prices given on application. 


John R. Anderson, 


55 Beekman St., N. Y. 





This is the first inquiry that naturally occurs 
to every author or discoverer of a new idea or 
improvement. The quickest and best way to 
obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense, 
is to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing the 
invention, with a small sketch. All we need 
is to get the idea. Do not use pale ink. Be 
brief. Send stamps for postage. We will im- 
mediately answer and inform you whether or 
not your improvement is probably patent- 
able; and if so, give you the necessary in- 
structions for further procedure. Our long 
experience enables us to decide quickly. For 
this advice we make no charge. All persons 
who desire to consult us in regard to obtain- 
ing patents are cordially invited to do so. We 
shall be happy to see them in person at our 
office, or to advise them by letter. In all 
cases, they may expect from usa careful con- 
sideration of tbeir plans, an honest opinion, 
and a prompt reply. 

What Security Have I that my communi- 
cation to Munn & Co. will be faithfully guard- 
ed and remain confidential ? 

Anawer.—You have none except our well 
known integrity in this respect, based upon a 
most extensive practice of thirty years’ stand- 
ing. Our clients are numbered by bundreds 
of thousands. They are to be found in every 
town and city in the Union. Please to make 
inquiry about us. Such a thing as the be- 
trayal of a client’s interests. when committed 
to our professional care, never has occurred, 
and is not likely to occur. All business and 
communications intrusted to us are kept 
secret and confidential 

Address MUNN & CO., 

Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

37 Park Row, New York. 


EO Bookstore 


pa. Old Books at your id. 
Magnificent Books at our price. 
i2 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 
rice. cbtaltgue of fiction free. LEGSAT BROS., 
Beekman &t., opp, New Post Office, New Y ork, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

I. CHRIST: His Nature and Work. 
With Contributions from the following emi- 
nent preachers, representing the various Prot- 
estant denominations: Howard Crosby, Henry 
W. Bellows, Cyrus D. Foss. Thomas Armitage, 
William F. Morgan, Thomas D. Anderson, R. 
Heber Newton, Chauncey Giles, Edward A. 
Wasbburn, Edwin H. Chapin, Ebenezer P. 
Rogers, Charies 8. Robinson and Llewelyn D. 
Bevan, 8vo. cloth extra. $1.75. 

11. QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. Vol. iL. of 
“Current Discussion” contains among 
other valuable contributions a remarkable ar- 
ticle by W. H. Mallock, author of * The New 
Republic,” entitied, 

Is LIFE WORTH LIVING ¢ 

In addition, the following eminent names will 

be found among the contributors to the vol 
ume: Frederick Harrison, Prof. Huxley. W. K. 
Grey, Sir James Stephen, James Martineau, the 
Duke of Argyll, Professor Clifford, G. H. Lewes, 
Thomas Hughes, &c., &c. Octavo, cloth. $1.50. 

™ The articles have been selected with 
muc h ¢ are and discriminaticn, and preserving, as 
they do, the best efforts of the best minds in this 


durable form the series ougbt to prove a popular 
one.” 





*,* The above are for sale by all Booksellers, and 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt of price by the 
Publishers. 


NOW ‘REA DY. 
Pansys Lesson Kook. 


Part 2. Third and Fourth Quarters, 1878, 





Square lémo. Price, 10 cents. 


“The needs of Sunday-school scholars to 
lesson-helps are most admirably met in The 
Lesson in Story, by * Pansy,” the author of 
many popular books for children.—The Golden 
Rule. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. | 

It is : safe to say that thia is one of the freshest 

and best religious stories of the day.—Congre- 


gationalist 


Fourth Thousand. 
THROUGH A 
NEEDLE’S EYE 
A NOVEL BY 
HESBA STRETTON. 
Large 12mo, 432 pages, $1.00. 
The fourth edition (4th thousand) 
is now selling. 

One of the best stories of its kind—written 
with a quiet refinement which leaves upon the 
mind an impression of reserved power which 


makes it all the more impressive. 
World. 


‘AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


7 Bond st., N. V.. announce 
( nail Cranky, the old simner.....$1 £0 


Ready. Universe of Language... . 1 50 
( The Buccaneers — historica 17 


Literary 












Prisons Without Waills.. ad 

Satchel \ Traveller’ s Grab-Bag ... 35 
Vhy Don’t *ido Kat Cand 35 

Series. / Aut! Biled Shirt Club 35 
Pe i aaadatcovctbsonns 35 

Author's a a 1ipt Paper, per ream. 100 


New Plan of Pubhshing and « ‘atalogue free ¥ 





N ACMILL LAN & COS 
4 General Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent free by mail for six 


cents. 
BOND ST... New York. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEFKL Y 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, toany 
Subseriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
#10; or any tw for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. [2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sent by mail on receept of Ten Cents. 

H 1ARPER RPSR & BU BROTE (ERS. Fran klin Square, N.Y. 


Ne w “Catalogues free 
by mail on application. 
PRICES KEDUCED. 
CARSELL, purrae & GALPIN, 
Ae Broadway, New York 


A CG atulogue of desirable Books 
BOOKS: piveatin to sent free on ap- 
IN R. ANDERSON, 
"> Beekma nst., N.Y. 
WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE 
SUMMER ? 


Consult the * List of Summer Resorts" ad- 
vertised in the 


N. Y. EVENING POST. 


For sale at all news stands, or at the Office, 
No. 2060 Br ‘oadway. 


\HE ** Crown Editions.”’ “$1.0 ger volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. oth, extra 
gilt. HUME’s ENGLAND. 6 vols, Cloth, extin eit 
GIBBON'’S RoMés. 6 vols. Cloth, extra 2 
CLAXTON, KEMSEN & HAF VHLFING? en Phila. 


Rheumatism and C ‘atarrh 


Cured Free, By a new Scientific Principle. We 
willcure without medicine a case of either of 
the above ailments in every neighborhood free 
of charge. Address with stamp, Free Cure 
Coa,, | P. O. Box 1364, Cincinnati, O. 


EROSENE STOVES. Before buying see the $3 























Oil Stove, #0 Warren 8t., N.Y. Send for circular. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON’S 


New Method for Thoraueh Base 


By A. N. Johnson, a OO.) 


A remarkably clear, easy and thorough metbod 
of learning to play CHURCH MUSIC, GLEE 
MUSIC, and all Music ouaieanan¢ "HORDS, or that 
has Four or more Parts. All who ple. tor other 
people to sing need to learn to play Chords, and 
these instructions, which are simplicity itself, and 
these exercises wf! enable one to do it, even with- 
out a teacher, thus greatly enriching the fullness 
of the Organ or Piano oy ing. Order oF full title 
Johnson's New Method for i Soe 


Winner's Select Du Duets for Cornet 
and Piano, 

(75 ets.) Like Winner's other books, it is reliah/ 

Music is well adapted to the instruments, and very 

pretty. 


Sunday School | Song Books! 


Giood News! EAcH BOOK Shining River 
Giood News! HAS HOSTS Shining River 
Good News! oF FRIENDS. Shining River! 
No better books are published than the above 
two, which are fresh, bright and new, having been 
ws just long enough to assure their popularity 
ry one 
3 cts. each. Reduction for quantities. 

Any book muiled, post-free, for retail price 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
__C. H. Ditson & Co,, $43 Broadway. N. Y. 
$I worth of Music for $1, Sample We 


Agents wanted. Outfit lie. KING & SMITH 
Christian nion building, 27 Park Piace.N.1 











SEND | FOR SPECIMEN PAGES or 


* so me 
WOT St atroe 
BYU 4e8 
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The pect Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Pages Free. Sample Copy, 35 Cents; 
Per Dozen, one by express; $4.20 by mail 

__FILLMORE Bkos., PUBS. CINCINNATI. O. 


THERELIGIOUS HERALD 


Established in 1843. 


DAVID B. MOSELEY, 
LAVALETTE PERRIN, « EPITORS. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 
BETTER TO-DAY THAN EVER BEFORE. 
TERMS, $2.10 PER YEAR, postage prepaid. 


Every religious paper of the size of THE HER- 
ALD is higher in price. 

It is the unly paper in Connecticut devoted to 
the interests of Congregationalism, (the demo- 
cratic form of church polity,) in connection with 
the spread of vital piety and religion in our an- 
cient Commonwealth, It will contain : 


Religious News from all quarters. 

Correspondence at home and abroad, 
Sabbath school lessons unsurpassed, 
Editorial articles, notes, comments, 

Literary Reviews, 

Agricultura 
ome Reading. 
For the Young Folks, 
Humorous waifs, Stories. 
Extracts, etc., ete., etc. 


We have the promise of the ablest pens in this 
region to enrich the columns of THE HEKALD 
for months to come. Our practiced editors wil! 
Spare no pains to muke it both acvtractive and valu- 
able,and to make it serve more efficiently tn the 
work of the churqes. 


A eharming serial,** The Mother's Art Associa- 
tion,’ is now being published, back numbers of 
which will be supplied to subscribers. 


Among our contributors for the past year mav 
be mentioned: Rev. Leonard Bucon, > D., Rev. 
Ww. L. Gauge, Rev. M. M.G. Dana, D.D., Rev. Noah 
Porter, D.D., Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., Rev. Jv- 
seph H. Twichell, Rev. G. Buckingham Willcox, 
B. G. Northrop, LL.D., Rev. George B. Neweomb. 
Kev. Wm. Thompson, D.D., tev. E. H. Pratt, Mre 
Annie A. Preston. Mrs. 8. Emilia Phelps, Rev. O. E. 
Daggett, D.D., and many others. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Specimen copies of the paper will be sent fre: 
to any person who desires to see it. 

Remittances should be made in person, or by 
Post-office Moncy Order. or Draft, in order tu 
avoid all chance of loss. Address 


THE RELICIOUS HERALD, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


True Ecouomy in the pu rchase ofa Dic tion- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD, 
Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Kdition ot 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
Edges. For sale by dealers ~oreeme ol 
by muil, on receipt of @1. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO... 
PUB. LSHEKS WEBSTER’S SCHOUL DICTION ARLES, 
128 an4 140 Grand Street. New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Cire INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COl- 
LEGE, Best advantages in Literature, science 
Languages, Painting dnd Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D. D., ee PREst. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 on’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


G REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musica! 

TF Institate and ae College, Founded 

2. For both sexes. SIDE School. Or 

direct Ly from New York ie Boston. Address 
. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.. Principal, 

KF. Greenwich, R.1. 
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Alpmouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








SERMON.* 
UNCHANGED BY CHANGES. 
‘ I. 
**O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but 
can ye not discern the signs of the times ?’’—MArT. xvi., 3. 


CHRISTIANITY 


FTNHE community to which Christ spoke represented 

at that time the highest form of religious observ- 
ance. There was no ground of reproach on ace -unt of 
their fidelity to the institutions and the prevalent doc- 
trines of their national religion. They held to the 
Scriptures tenaciously. They held fanatically to the 
Temple. They held to the whule mtual of worsbip 
with a grasp which nothing could u clench. There 
was no cecasion, therefore, to reproach them. Aud 
yet, there was going on a work of divine providence 
which was to destroy the Temple, to supplant the altar, 
to subvert the ritual, to change the whole exterior econ- 
omy of their religious life—to change that religi us life, 
however, for the sake of giving it a larger expression, a 
purer flow, and more power in the individual a d io the 
race. The change was already in the air; the signs of 
it were about; and yet men who held to the Temple and 
the wh le ecor omy of worship did not discern it; or if 
they discer: ed it they condemned it, denounced it, re- 
sisted it; aod our Siviour laid them under condem) a- 
tion because, while they were faithful to the statutes 
and ecovomies of the past, they were not sensitive to 
what God in his providence was doing all around 
them. They were bound tv uoderstand the signs of the 
times, and what God meaut by chavges so marked and 
so wide. And we, in our time, are liable to precisely 
the same mistakes which they committed. We ure 
under precisely the same rule of duty which they were 
uuder. 

There is a growing impression among eminent private 
thinkers througbout our community that Christianity 1s 
losing its hold upoo men, aud that the Church 1s a 
waning power. There is a serious alarm among Clris- 
tian teachers on this subject. The discourses which 
are preached concerning doubt and infidelity show this. 
It tas come to be a common tbiog for men to say that 
the present is an age of infidelity. We hear much 
about the decay of faith. Men are attempting to retrace 


their steps, and get back on to old foundations frouv 


which unconsciously they have slid. 

I think there can be no aoubt whatever that there is a 
universal consciousness of a change, in the air, and all 
around us. The extent of it, or the meaning of it, men 
canvot exactly understand or tell; but that there is 
great change men are, I think, everywhere conscious— 
some to rejoice over it, and some to mourn over it. 

Now, no subject 1s more important than this. There 
is no knowledge that it so concerns men to have than 
that which is related to their heart, their conscience and 
their spiritual condition in the present, and their condi- 
tion in the life that isto come. It is a very great thing 
to increase knowledge in every department, to analyze 
the material universe, to measure the globe, and to find 
out all its treasures; but, after all, the wisdom that 
comes from a knowledge of the material uviverse is 
small compared with that which concerns the inward 
nature and destiny of man and mankind. 

So then, the state of the times, and what it augurs, 
are subjects wortuy of the most serious consideration; 
and I propose, this morning, to enter upon a general 
view, showing that there is enough in the c.ndition of 
things to account for the most serious fear of the most 
serious men; and this evening I propose to enter upun a 
closer view, and to show that there is enough in the 
state avd condition of things to inspire the hope and 
coufidence of men in the permanence of spiritual Chris- 
tiapity. 

In the first placé, and upon a general view, I think 
there can be no doubt that the drift of educated thought 
in science, in art and in philosophy is away from 
church hfe; and if true religion and church life are 
identical, then I think it must be admitted that the edu- 
cated thought of the globe today tends away from 
religion; but I do not think that church life aud true 
religion are so identical. 

In New England, in old England, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in educated circles, there has been 
wrought a very great change in the habits of men’s 
thought, and in their estimate of church life, and all its 
adjuncts. The church and its ordinavces no longer 
hold the respect and veneration whic: once were 
felt in regard tothem. That there are buodreds, thou- 
sands, milliont, who look upon the church with affec- 
tion, veneration and superstition even, cannot be denied; 


* SUNDAY MORNING, May 19, 1878. Lesson: Luke ix.. 23-45, 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos, 664, 725, 660. Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLinwoop., 





but that these feelings are passing away from the dis- l 


tinctively educated classes of Christendom I suppose no 
ove who has made himself acquainted with the facts 
would care to deny. 

It is denied that the church is a divine institution in 
any otber sense than that in which an association for 
education is a divine institution, or in any other sense 
than that in which any association of men for a worthy 
purpose in accordance wi'b their nature and with the 
laws of man is divine. There is a widespread feeling 
that all the teaching of the past in regard to order and 
worship which has been claimed to be made known by 
inspiration is vain. There is a doubt whether a minis- 
ter is other than simply a man who has fitted himself to 
be a moral teacher, without bearing any special com- 
mission, and witbout baving any transmitted virtue or 
right laid upon him by authority. There is a doubt 
whetber ordinances are divine in any other sense than 
that in which everything that is useful is divine. They 
are useful if they are, and th y are not if they are not; 
aud in either case if they serve man they are divine, and 
if they do not serve man they are not divine; but, in 
the mechanical way ia which it bas been held, the idea 
that there has been jaid down the plan of a churcu to 
which all disciples of Cnrist are obliged to conform; 
thit the government of tbat church 1s definitely pre- 
scribed, or that we may by inference determine it; that 
the general features of public worship are ordered; that 
the ordinances which belong to the church are clearly 
pointed ou; that their measure a’ d meaning are uno- 
mistakably 1o0Cicated—this, I say, is being largely 
doubted; and not only d ubted by thuse who are out- 
side of the church and are educated thinkers, but 
doubted just as much by eJucated thinkers inside of 
the church. The rig rof belief in regard to the me- 
chanical form aod structure of the church and of its 
services is undergoing a very great change every where; 
and ths cha ge is manifested by those who protest 
against i’, and who aie attempting to screw up the 
whole machinery of the old system, and who are thus 
inJicatiog their consciousness of this dissent, as much 
as by those wh» utter such dissent in so many words. 

There is also among thiukers throughout Christendom 
a drifting away from formulated religious truth—that 
is, from theology as a system, or as furnishing a com- 
plete, or even & proximate, account of God’s dealings 
with the world. The logy, from its very name, would 
indicate that it is a history of tue dealiugs of Ged with 
this globe. Soit bas been regarded from the earliest 
duys. Take the names of such truly great men as Au- 
gustine, Calvin and Turretin in the other land. L ok 
at their systems, not to mention those of many others, 
covering the whole ground of possible thought at that 
time. See how the supp sed logical c nuection was 
maintsined frum the opening clear down through to 
the very close; so that at the time when these systems 
were uuiversally rece ved they seemed to those who 
he'd them lke a pyramid, tapering steadily, point by 
point, up to its very apex, Compare the preseut system 
of religious thought on the subject of theology with 
their id: as of systematic theology. 

In our own Jand take tbe times of Edwards, of Hop- 
kios, of Emmous and of Dwight. To be sure, we have 
systematic writers to-day of no inconsiderable eminence ; 
but what a contrast between the general feeling of Chris- 
tian men on the subject of systematic theology then and 
tue general feeling on the same subject nuw! Shall 
we have another Dante? Shall we have another Mil- 
ton? Sball we bave anotber Pollock ? Shall we have 
other men wh» undertake in poetry to give a literary 
view «f God's dealings with mankind? The day f r 
that seems to be past. Men appear to fall away from 
the very thought as if the thing itself were pot possible. 
A uniary view of the divine government over the 
whole wurld has to a certain extent fallen from the 
conception «f possibility. We are moving mor- and 
more away from it with our present materials avd our 
present knowledge ; for the growth of buman knoa«] 
edge on every side has brougbt into the consciousuess of 
the Chris'ian world and of thoughtful men in it material 
for which theology bas hitherto had no place and no ex 
planation ; and men’s thoughts are, in every center of 
literature and philos phy, busy with things about which 
there is no account given in aoy of the great staple sys- 
tems of theology. 

Then, spec'al doctrines in these systems have under- 
gone a very great change since a clearer view has been 
had of the constitution of man, and of the history of 
his development in this world. The nature of «in and 
of penalty, the possibility of reform, the incthod of 
reform, its dependence upon the power of the will aud 
up n the scope of thought-power, the relatio. of 
material and social circumstances, gradualism, and ali 
its moods—these have come in to change the special 
doctrines that ouce were universally received almost 
without question. 

Then again, there has been a wandering, a drifting, 
an uncertainty among Christian teachers, The sermons 
that are preached to-day are as unlike the sermons that 
were preached in my childhced as it is well possible to 





conceive. Tle pulpit is changed, showi' g that it has, 
consciousiy or unconsciously, sympathized with the 
wants of men, and studied those wants in providing 
that which was to be their food and guidance. It is 
manifest that the needs of the whole community are not 
the same as they used to be, in many respects ; and that 
those things which were adapted to the old needs have 
lost their relative cogency. 

I know that all this is answered by saying that man 
is a sinful being, that he bas fallen, that he is to be born 
again by the spirit of God, that after the new birth is in 
him through faith he is to live dedicated to God for 
time and for eternity, that these things are not changed, 
and that all the rest is surplusage. 1 do not doubt that 
it is surplusage to many men who do not trouble them- 
selves about it, ard who are content to have the old 
methods and forms go on as they have gone on in the 
past ; but it does not alter the fact to any sensitive and 
observing man that such 1s not the condition of the great 
bulk and body of Cbristian men, of men who believe in 
the Christian religion, but who nevertheless are pre ach- 
ing so as to sbow unmistakbly that the old methods of 
statement have lost their power with men, and that they 
are not yet satisfied as to what shall be the new forms 
of statement ; and the cry is coming up in every direc- 
tion from si: cere and earnest men, ‘‘ We are losing the 
power of the old method before we have got the power 
of any 1e# method.” I am neither defending nor con- 
demui g this: I am simply stating it as the result of 
observation and experience. 

Besides, a great change bas undoubtedly come into 
the Protestant world on the subject of the Bible, as to 
the meaning of inspiration, as to what it is and what it 
is pot, with the natural sequences of one or the vther 
theory; as to whether man was simply a channel 
through which God, as it were, injected into his writing 
his th ugbts; as t» woether every word and every letter 
in the word «as divinely directed and inspired; as to 
whether the inspiration runs through translations as 
well as through the original; as to whether inspiration 
was of the age and of the church, or whether the minds 
of all men who were in sympathy with God were in- 
spired; »s to whether therefore the penman did more 
than to express the average results of the inspiration of 
the racc. These are some of the questions that have 
arisen. The question of inspiratiovu is not narrow, 
positive aid settled, but is wandering, uncertain, 
doubtful in the minds of multitudes. 

The +xtent of revelation in the word of God; how 
much bas been revealed there; whether it was needful 
to reveal a thing which men c uld find out by the 
natural process of. experience or investigation; whether 
the eleme ts that limit the reacb of man’s knowledge 
have rec:ived any light of an importaut character— 
these are other qu stious that have arisen. 

The scope a d meaving of miracles in connection 
with the word of God bave undergone a most searchi: ¢ 
investigation; and a vast amount of dissent and varia- 
tion of Opinion exists even in the orthodox churches on 
this subject. Opinious differ as to the authority of the 
declarations ot God’s word in the presence of a just 
reas n aud an authentic moral sense. In other words, 
it is questioned whether the word of God determines 
what we shall think, or what our ideas shall be in such 
a sense as that when an¥ doubt comes up our moral 
sense sbhali not be the tribunal which shall interpret tue 
Scripture; whether all Christian teaching does net, iu 
the last estate, come fur audience and adjudication be- 
fore the court of the reasonable moral consciousvess iu 
an intelligent age. These are questions that rua very 
deep, and they are very widespread; and, if they do 
nothing more, they certa nly break up the conti: uity 
and settledness of feeling that has existed aforetime. 

There is a still more profound change going on as 
respects the ex-stence and government of a divine 
Beivg. Some ten y ats ag» it was that Dr. Bicon, of 
New Haven, said that the question of our age was not 
a question +t inspirati+n or no inspiration, but was a 
question whether tuere was any God to inspire; he said 
that the debate was to be as to whether there was a 
God or no God; and that which was foreseen ten years 
ago, aud twenty years ago, is coming to pass very ray id- 
ly. There are muititades of men who are not igm rant 
nor malignast, men who profess to bave trained tveir 
miods to regular and scientific thought, who bave ab:o- 
lute athetsm as the basis of their belief. That in 
France, and Germany, and t» a limited extent in 
America, there is a large aud growing number of athe- 
ists, 1 think no observiog man would care to deny; 
and they are not beasts, they are not even malignants, 
they are quiet pcople, and they have embiaced this 
view for their own sake, witbout maki.cg themselves 
propagandists. 

And even m re numerous, I think, are they who be- 
lo vy to the atheistic school that we call Paotheistic. 
Who say that God is a vame that includes the whole 
uuiverse; that it is aaother name for nerve and brain as 
they are made manifest iu the entire orgauized creation; 
that God is the sum of all the facts, attrrmbutes and p s- 
sibilities of .all bis creatures; aod tuat be 18 without 
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personality, vague, mysterious, incomprehensible, il- 
lusive. 

This is a form of infidelity that is especially attract- 
ive to mystical, poetic natures. There are some men 
who c#n never satisfy themselves in regard to any view 
whose conclusions do not come to definite, crystalline, 
exact lines and angles. Then there are some men who 
are the opposite, and who can never be satisfied with 
anything that is definite cr exact. They want their 
truth to be like a cloud that opens and shtits, comes and 
goes, with lights and shades forever changing and 
opalescent, and to them the idea of a Pantheistic God 
that cannot be defined or understood is peculiarly at- 
tractive. It must be so, or there would not be so many 
who are thus inclined. 

Then there is a Christian Atheism—the Atheism of 
those who teach the unknowableness of Gou; whv do 
not deny the existence of a God, who suppose that pos- 
sibly there may be one, who hope there is one, but who 
say that whether there is or not we cannot find out, 
since if there is he is absolutely unknowable. There 
fare those who teach this in the pulpit. There are those 
who teach it outside of the pulpit, and in the scientific 
forum, declaring that the conditions of divite existence, 
if there be a God, are such that men cannot understand 
them, and that all our conceptions of God are fabulous; 
that they are fictions; that they may have some basis of 
truth, aud that they may be of some use, but that they 
are not scientific or knowable. 

Then there is a large class of people who feel that 
they are not called to think about these changes and 
new conditions which they behold, at ail; that their 
business is to fulfill the duties of their station, and not 
trouble their heads concerning God. They say that if 
there is a God they will find it out, and that if there is 
not a God they will be none the worse for not knowing 
it. The view that they take is that if there be a God he 
belongs to the other side, and that on this side there is 
none, so far as man is cuncerned. 

There are, then, several forms of Atheism; and I 
think the number of their disciples is increasing. And 
these disciples are not found among the ignorant and 
vicious: they are found among men of philosophic 
reputation, men of a great deal of thought, men of real 
sincelity; and we may as well open our minds to this 
fact. 

Such, then, is the state of things as I understand it. 
A change is going on with respect to the faith of men 
in regard to many fundamental points of religious 
truth, and in regard to the whole system of educatory 
influences that springs up out of these. Itis a change 
which all sects recognize. The Roman Church discerns 
it, with that clearness of vision which it has bad in 
every age. Protestants recognize it—those who dread 
it, and those who hke it. It is admitted in many di- 
rections by men who declare that the old things are 
passed away, and that all things are become new. 

It is far more diffused among the laity than men sup- 
pose. There are hundreds and thousands of men in 
our churches who, from one cause or anuther, listen to 
sound orthodox preaching every Sunday, for a score of 
years, and do not believe a word of it. They do not 
say anything about their unbelief; it is a good thing, 
they think, to have their children brought up under 
cburch rules and regulations; they have an impression 
that there is much morality in the pulpit; but as to any 
philosophy of religion that they hear preached, it goes in 
at one ear and out atthe other. A great mary lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, scientific men sit, for various rea- 
sons, under pulpit instruction—some because they feel a 
want of reverence and worship; some because their social 
relationships make it convenient for them; some because 
they are bringing up families, and they think it is a good 
thiog for their children to start in this way, and not 
blossom out into mere perfect knowledge until their 
habits and characters are form ed; and some because it 
is respectable, fashionable and profitable; but, whatever 

the cause may be, our churches are filled with men who 
are very much at sea in regard to their religious beliefs, 

Tben, we must bear in mind that there are multitudes 
of men who think themselves c: mpetent to deal with 
these subjects more ably than they are used to sceing 
them dealt with. Ove ot the effects of general educa- 
tion, of the excitability of the brain, the world over, is 
to bring what have beretofore been regarded as special 
tribunals of thought within tbe reach of the masses of 
men. The pulpit ts not any longer the chief instructor, 
Thousands of magazines, great numbers of periodicals 
of various kinds, are carrying Knowledge out to the 
people. Once it was said that science dealt ouly with 
matter, and not with moral questions; a d this was used 
as an argument defensory of the Bible; but every year 
schnce is more and more driving up its tunel under 
tbe foundations of moral questions, of questions relating 
to the structure of man, the va'ure of moral sense, the 
range of thought, responsitnlity or non-responsiility, 
and the social relationships that exist among religious 
Men aud that serve to influence religious-minded weuw. 
A | these matters are becoming topics of scientific iu- 
vestigation; and various unbeliefs or relaxations or 


changes of view are diffused through journals among 
the people. Our daily and weekly papers are spreading 
religious thoughts as they did not a hundred years ago. 
Thev men read but few books, for the most part; and it 
was not reputable to read infidel books. Theological 
notions were derived from the pulpit, largely; but now 
the pulpit is only one tribuoal among a score; and it is 
not the most influential one at that. 

It is complained every where that men are abandoning 
the church; that the church in a majority of instances 
is thinly attended; and wherever it is thickly attended 
men explain the fact by saying that is on account of the 
fantasies and mountebank attitudes of the preachers. 
It is taken for granted that men do not want to go to 
church any more, and that they do not go when they 
can help it. 

A very uotable change has taken place in regard to 
the publication of religious matter in secular journals. 
I see present the son of a mau who, in my youth, was 
approached by a clergyman—the Rev. Mr. Dickenson— 
and asked what he would charge for a column or two 
of his daily newspaper for Saturday mornings to be 
filled with religious intelligence. Before that time no 
daily paper had published religious news of any kind. 
A bargain was made, and Mr. Dickenson filled the col- 
umns as proposed, paying for them as for advertising 
columns, and the proprietor and editor agreed tbat 
every Saturday morning what he furnished should be 
published, as published it was. At the end of the first 
year Mr. Dickenson visited this gentleman to renew the 
arrangement, when the gentleman said, ‘' I find that my 
readers like it; and if you will furnish the matter you 
shall have the space, and I will charge you nothing for 
it.” That was the beginning, in New York, of the 
publication in secular jouraals of distinctively religious 
news; but this feature of journalism bas grown so that 
no respectable daily paper is now without its religious 
news. An average ‘‘ New York Herald” of a Sunday 
morning contains more real religious news than eny 
weekly religious journal in the United States; and what 
is true of that paper I suppose is in a measure true of a 
great mary others. i know it is true of that, because I 
read it. 

The lay thought, therefore, though it is silent, is 
steadily acting, like a quiet stream which is gradually 
wearing the banks und changing its course; and al- 
though ministers are afraid of it, and preach more and 
more heartily against it, it still goes on; and men sit and 
listen, and disbelieve. I have no doubt that there are 
men in this congregation who do not believe what I say! 

What the emphasis of it is, and what its importance 
is, I will not undertake now to determine; but the fact 
is to be marked and to be taken into c nsideration that 
the great mass of the intelligeot community have in 
such a sense fallen off from the authority of the presch- 
er, and from the influence of the church, as that it is 
quite possible for then to maintain growing laxity and 
great changes of belief, and yet not have them appear, 
unless there is curiosity about such things, aud iuvesti- 
gation is made. 

What a contrast there would be between men’s b-liefs 
and the sermons to which they listen if there was a 
spiritual photographing process by which their thoughts 
could be taken while they sit under the preaching of 
our soundest and best men! If when so noble a man 
as Dr. John Hall is preaching you could just take a 
photograph of the beliefs of all the hoary-headed men 
listening to him, or of their thoughts, the contrast would 
be one of the most extraordinary that was ever known. 
It is quite possible fur men to lay down the soundest 
doctrinal views, and elaborate them with argument 
upon argument, and for the outside of a man to listen 
most respectfully to uhose views, and to give reverential 
heed to them, while the inside of him is saying, ‘‘ May 
be—may be;” and to say ‘‘may be” is as bad as to 
doubt or to disbelieve. The moment you do uot be- 
lieve, you disbelieve, so far as the moral reformatory 
power of any truth is concerned. 

If a man tells me that a coin which I have is silver, 
and I think it is silver, 1 am easy; but if he says to me, 
‘* Are you sure that it is silver? Are you used to coun- 
terfeits? Do you know anything about them? Have 
you looked into this thing? Do you know that that is 
all right? I do not say that it is not; it may be all right; 
but do you know that it is?” I cannot get it out of my 
mind that there is a doubt about its being a good silver 
cvin until I can ascertain the facts in regard to it. For 
the time being he has broken my faith in it. 

And the moment you have broken the absolute faith 
of a man in avy truth or doctrine so that he doubts it, 
it has no more power over him. His confidence in it 
being disturbed, it is incapable of affording bim strength, 
food, raimeat or refuge. It is no longer that on which 
he leaps, or by which he lives. It is simply a thing in 
which be tas a half belief and a half unbelief. 

This fluctuation of mev; this wishing on their part 
that they knew exactly what is true; this sober and 
mourotul regret that they fiud themselves sliding away 





from the old grounds of their fathers and grandfathers; 





the girdle tighter that they may keep what they have 
got—this is all indicative of the change that has gone on, 
and that is going on. 

This change is not narrow, it is not local, it is not 
transient. It has all the appearances of a march, of an 
advance, and of an advance as great as that of Judaism 
over Media and over Assyria; as great as that of Chris- 
tianity over Judaism; as great as that of Roman Chris- 
tianity over Roman idolatry; and as great as that of the 
Reformation over the hierarchical system of the me- 
dieval age. If you look at the history of the religious 
development of the globe, nothing is more marked than 
that the faiths of men come to be inadequate to their 
want. A development that at first meets the necessities 
of men after a time ceases to meet those necessities. At 
the beginning it is a cradle which they can sleep in 
while they are yet babes; but it is too short for them to 
rock in when they become adults. It is sufficient for 
our childhood, but not for our manhood. 

If the skepticism io our times means decadence of faith 
in man, or in God, or in Christ Jesus, or in his essential 
teachings; if it means the destruction of the ethical results 
of Christianity, then it isa murrain anda plague compared 
to which the plagues of Egypt were so many mercies. 
But it Christianity bas brought the world up to a point 
in which the old forms are no Jonger adequate to the new 
life which is coming out of them; if tuere is to be an 
augmentation of individual manhood; if there is to be 
an elevation of social relationships; if there is to be a 
larger thought of philosophy; if there is to be a broader 
statesmanship and worldlife; if we are only taking off 
the old garments, and resurrecting the iuterior spirit 
and power; if we are merely putting away childish 
things and entering upon manhood, then no mau need 
be afraid of what shall come, 

That God is moving in his providence there can be no 
doubt; but many meu shut their eyes to it; and if our 
Master were here he would say to them, ‘* Ye can dis- 
cern the signs of the sky, whether it is red ot gray, and 
tell whether it is going to be fair or whether there is 
going to be rain; but the signs of the times, ye hypo- 
crites, ye insincere men, ye cannot discern. Because 
ye hold to institutions instead of vital truths, and 
adhere to mere arrangements instead of fundamental 
elements, ye canuot discern what God means to do to 
make men more and larger.” 

For my own part, lam one of those that do not be- 
lieve theology is ever going to pass away. I believe 
that to past theologies we owe a world of gratitude. 
They were efficient in bearing us through the times that 
have gove by; and they were good enough for the period 
in which they existed; but tnat there is to be nothing 
more known, that no more light is to break out of the 
Word of God or out of human experience, I do not be- 
lieve. Any system of theology which is adequate to 
the wants of mankind must be a system that cludes 
all the facts, al] the light and all the truth that from any 
quarter dawn on the world; aud if we are losing our 
hold upon the older systems, or a part of them, it is 
only that we are preparing the way to build larger, 
deeper, with more authority and with more power, 

It is to be remarked, still further, that this charge, 
this seeming lapse, is not to be accounted for by saying 
that it is the result of total depravity. That there ure a 
great many men who love darkness, and who will not 
come inv the light lest their deeds uf evil be exposed, 
cannot be doubted. There is no doubt there is a resist- 
ace in the carnal heart to higher forms of truth. 
There is no doubt that in regard to multitudes of men 
this is the influencing cause which makes them rejoice 
in any change which compels old religious truths to let 
go of them. But, taking the intellectual world, ard 
particularly the religious world, in all the varicus sects 
in Christendom, this 1s not the case. On the other 
hand, religious men, men who have had settled views 
on the subject of religion, regard the cbavges which 
those views are undergoing regretfully and mourntully. 
Men are hungry for the truth, and are waiting for it; 
aud many and many persons are more conscientious iu 
not believing than many others are in believing. There 
are some men who seem to leap for joy when they get 
rid of an old view, and take on a new view; but it is 
not so with me. 1 wish I could—no, I don’t; but I 
sometimes feel as thougn I wish I could—accept things 
exactly as I did when | wasa boy. The fact is, main- 
tenance of old views bas the whole force of religious 
laziness in it. If I could ouly get my belief in religion 
as I got the multiplication table, so that there was no 
doubt about it; if I could settle every point of doctrine 
so that I did nut have to think about it, and so tbat it 
did not disturb me, and so that I felt no responsibility 
to investigate avd disciiminate; if I could get rid of all 
nccessity of thought, and all pain arising from uncer- 
tainty, aud have everything settled, my total depravity 
would like it immensely. Professor Stuart said that 
three-fourths of what was called total depravity was 
laziness. What everybody wants isexse, That is one 
of the inducements that are offered for entering what 
church in which everything is fixed, ‘* Come,” men say, 


this occasioual plucking up of their loins and drawing ! ‘intoourchurch; we have settled everything infallibly ; 
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here you will not be troubled by doubts; everything is 
cut and dried with us; ages have vindicated it; and no 
thinking is necessary. If you want to know what is 
irue, all you have to do is to go to those who are author- 
ized, and they will tell you.” How many affectionate 
letters | have received urging me to go into that church, 
and propbesying that I was going into it, and assuring 
me that there I would have peace, where there was an 
inspired bead who could determine everything abso- 
lutely, without any further controversy, 

Now, everything in me which belongs to my pre- 
existent state, according to Darwin, would long for 
that; but everything in me that is a prophecy of what I 
am to be when I see Him as he is, and am like Him; 
everytbing in me that is as a flame of fire, or as the all- 
piercing sunlight that ranges, and searches, and devel- 
ops—all that is discontented with any such absolute 
fixture as leaves me with notbing to do but to take my 
packed-up truok of beliefs and walk along through life 
with it. For God made man an investigating creature, 
We are to live among the spheres. We are to be as 
flames shooting hither and thither. We are to be made 
tit to be thinkers with the diviue Thinker, and to be 
creators uader the command of the supreme Creator. 
We are to go forth, no longer crawling as the serpent, 
nor flying as the eagle, but darting like beams of light, 
instantaneous, and every whither. 

Upon every man, therefore, is, or should be, laid the 
responsibility of thinking or deciding; the respon si- 
tility of moral investigation and discrimination; the 
responsibility, not only of ethical conduct, but also of 
religious belief. As fast as the race are competent to 
fulfill tais responsibility it is incumbent upon them in- 
dividuslly. That such is part and parcel of every 
man’s duty is indicated by the divine plan. 

So, when the spirit of out-thinking and out-rising 
comes in, it is not true that this is the result of malig- 
nancy and depravity. Itis not the result of malignancy 
and depravity at all; itis the reverse. It is said that it 
is irregular; but although it may be irregular, was there 
ever a movement in this world that was not irregular? 
Suppose it is hke a freshet that carries along with it 
deud trees, and roots, and all manner of rubbish? Was 
there ever a movement in this world that did not carry 
a great amount of rubbish? What if it does tear up the 
foundations of things here and there? Is it better to 
have a stagnant pond, or a river that sometimes over- 
flows and undermines its banks? Is it better that there 
should be life, or that there should be death, in the 
realm of the spirit? 

Meanwhile, the truths of sensibility and the truths of 
affection that are received from religious instruction in 
childhood ; the truths that are associated with the ven- 
erable father and the sainted mother, and the brothers 
and sisters beloved ; the truths that regulated the heart- 
beats of youth, in those wonderful days of stillness in 
New England that we used to know, when the church 
bell seemed to me like the voice of God, as its notes 
rolled over the hills and through the valleys; and when, 
with well-behaved and well-dressed people, we walked 
to the house of God, and there heard the Divine word 
taught; and when those strange, wild, mysterious move- 
ments called ‘‘ revivals of religion” took place, and 
men lived as in a dream, or in a vision—can any man 
come to my time of life, and find any of those conse- 
crated truths, that carry in them the very essence of his 
cbildbcod, slipping out of his hands, even if he knows 
tbat they are to take on another and a higher form, and 
not suffer pain ? 

Is it your child ? and is his breath growing shorter 
aud shorter ? and are you fading out from his eye ? and 
is his pulse retreating ? and is the bell that beats the 
moments of time striking feebler and feebler? and 
what if, standing by your side, I say, ‘‘O mother! 
your child is called of God, and is going to shake off 
tuese cerements of clay, and rise to be an aogel in 
heuveu ; so rejoice !” Can she rejoice? Her faith may 
comfort her, and she may say, ‘‘ | know that ;” but she 
will also say, “‘ This is the child that I have loved and 
reared; and how can I part with this?” And can a man 
stand with the husk of an old belief, or with the old 
form of a belief out of which the life has gone, even if 
ne knows that a better one is comiog, and give up the 
old without groans and pains and sorrows? Change 
of belief in adult life is not a thing to be reviled. it 
is not wo be spoken of irreverently, as if 1t were a 
matter of mere novelty. There have been as many 
heart-breakings from the recession of men’s faiths as 
from almost any other cause. 

This, then, is the condition of facts. I shall speak 
on the other side to-night. I shall then attempt to show 
tbat Christianity is not losing but gaining ground. 

Meanwhile, in view of this general statement, it seems 
plain, first, tnat Gud’s voice is being heard, in his provi- 
dence, among us to-day; aad it would seem as though 
the inference should be that we are bound to listen, and 
to consider. We are not at liberty to seclude ourselves 
in the atmosphere and circle of our litthe homes, and 
say, ‘Lam content with what I have got, and what 
I have hitherto believed.” No man that belongs 
to the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ can afford to 
shut the door when the Lord Jesus Christ is passing by 
in his providence. And if, in larger proportion and in 
greater majesty than ever before, he is going by, woe be 
19 the person who veils his eyes and refuses to behold 
bim 

There is such a thing as infidelity; but there is also 





such a thing as idolatry. A man may reject the truth 
by not accepting it, and a man may lose the truth 
by holding on to the body that ,it once had after the 
life or spirit has gone out of it. There is many and 
many a man of whose creed it might be said as the sisters 
said of Lazarus to Christ, ‘‘ By this time he stinketh: 
he hath been dead three days.” 

Secondly, railing accusations are peculiarly untoward 
and unwise when there is such a state of feeling as 
exists in the community. It does not fuliow because 
we do not rebuke every change of thougbt that we are 
not anxious for the truth. [f there are men—and I sup- 
pose there are—who believe that they bave the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing out the truth, that they 
have found out God, that they know everything he bas 
thought in regard to this world that it is necessary for a 
man to know, 1 can understand how they may rebuke 
changes of thought in a Christian spirit; but I cannot 
understand how men wuo believe that truth in its na- 
ture is crescent, that it comes through a continuous 
process of development, that it grows in our knowledge 
and apprehension—I cannot understand how such a 
man can, when God is going by in his providence, re- 
buke and cast away those who sympathize with the 
movement. 

Nor can this be remedied by tightening church forms, 
by entering into combinations, by holding councils of 
presbytenes, or by examining men more and more thor- 
oughly. You can examine your candidates for the 
ministry while they are young, avd do not know apy- 
thing, and they will be sound in orthodoxy; but then 
you get them in as eggs, and they will hatch out as 
eagles; and what are you going to do? They are in, 
and you cannot help yourself. There is nothing more 
preposterous than to undertake to check a movement of 
thought that is under divine inspiration, even if it has 
those inequalities and adulterations which belong to all 
the works of God in the hands of imperfect men. 
There is nothing more bopeless or foolish than to at- 
tempt to circumvent this change by implements. When 
a man comes face to face with a living truth which God 
is making manifest to the hearts and minds of mea, 
whereby a larger interpretation is given to the Word of 
God, how can he prevent the change which it is pro- 
duciog? In the oil region they sink a pump and strike 
oil, and it flows and flows, and then begins to grow less 
and less, less and less, till at last it is not worth while 
to work the well. But do they abandon it? No; they 
get a torpedo, and sink it down, and explode it, and it 
tears the walls that have become clogged up all around 
with inspissated matter: and it is well sometimes to put 
a torpedo uxder your orthodox doctrines and split them, 
that you may ge. a new flow of life out of them. 

Dr. Ewer, 01 New York, now venerable and always 
excellent, has informed us that Protestantism is a fail- 
ure. He 1s working back toward the old Roman 
Church, therefore, and is about as wise as I should be if 
i declared that the whole modern science of navigation 
was a failure, and that I was going back to Noah’s ark 
to get into that ; for it is absurd to attempt to resist, to 
forestall, to stop, a movement which bears in its length 
aud breadth, and height and depth, and in its continuity 
aud uuiversality, the signs and tokens of divine impulse. 
The attempt vo keep back the tide of the sea with a 
broom, or the attempt to stop the course of a river with 
a straw, were wisdom compared with the attempt to 
stop a movement which bas behird it the will of Gud 
and the uoiversal consciousness of men. 

_ We must attempt to find a larger and deeper expres- 
sion of the divine will, iostead of running back into the 
cramped forms of the past. There was a time when 
the tabernacle was infinitely better than the Egyptian 
fetich ; there was a time when tbe temple took the place 
of the tabernacle ; but there never was a time when the 
Jews were tempted to go back from the temple to the 
tents in the wilderaess ; and that which they were tov 
wise to do, let us not attempt to do; for the church is 
better than the temple. 

If men, in this growing change, or tendency to change, 
feel that they the.uselves are lusing force, let them take 
hold of that which must be the real ioteriur conscious- 
ness of every true religion to the end of the world— 
namely, that God is a Father, and that they are his 
children; and let them come into personal relations 
with the living Spirit of all wisdom and goodness. In 
other words, let them seek, not so much the wisdom of 
books and schools, as that wisdom of the Spirit which 
shall testify that, in their daily life and conduct, they 
are bringing forth the fruits of God. When they have 
attained that consciousness, then they need not trouble 
themselves with the attempt to settle questions which 
cannot be settled, or which can only be settled in years 
to come. 

One thing is certain—namely, that there is no folly 
equal to that of cowardice, and that there is no counsel 
lor that is more detrimental to the good of the eburch 
and mankind than fear. To say to one’s self, ‘* Do 
not think. Do not listen; shut your eyes; close your 
ears” —th's is spiritual suicide. The salvatiou of the 
times consists in believing that in his own way, acd by 
bis own method, God lives and acts; that he dues not 
die when men think he does; that be 7s, when men think 
he is nut; aod that by the power of his great ijlumina- 
tion he brings upon the darkness of the night of men’s 
lives the light of morning, to chase away their fears and 
dreams; that he has not forsaken the race; but that he 
has given it that impulse by which it ascends higber and 
higber, seeking for itself, and for its proper haveo. God 
will uot leave his church, nor the men who fesr him 
and love him. Mother, your children are not gviug to 
be cast out, and left without a guide. Father, the 
foundations of morality are not going to be destroyed. 
Truth remaius; and though its forms may change it 
will grow larger and better. 

Hope thou in God; do not be afraid of changes when 
they come; fear not to think with thinkers, aud to in- 
vesitgate with investigators, if you do it thoroughly and 
right; do not shrink from meeting that change which, 
as | shall attempt to show to-night, means new life; for 
that which means life in nature does not mean death in 
religion, 





Fact and Rumor. 


—A bronze bust of the late Eugene, Duke of Wiirtem 
berg, has just been placed in the Place Eugene at Stutt 
gart. 

—Propositions have been discussed in the French Senate 
and Chamber ef Deputies for the purchase by the Govern 
ment of all the railways in the country. 

—The Columbia College four, which is going to row a 
race with a similar crew from Oxford on the Thames, 
sailed for England on the ‘“ City of Chester,’ Wednesday. 

—Nearly two hundred dollars in the pockets of a tramp 
arrested in New Haven the other day! The money was 
mostly rolled up inside of cigar stumps and bits of paper. 

—Mr. Ruskin’s restoration to health is so complete that 
he is again at work revising and adding to the notes by 
which he has illustrated the exhibition of bis Turner 
drawings. 

—The Shah of Persia drove with the Tzar of Russia in 
an open carriage to the Winter Palace on the day of bis 
arrival at St. Petersburgh. The Shah was the guest ofthe 
Tzar for several days. 

—Now comes a rumor that the East River Bridge will 
not be made available for rapid transit. If it is not strong 
enough it is a constructional failure, and any other reason 
is open to the suspicion of some private project. 

—If a horse does not mind having his eye tapped with 
the end of a pencil it may be safely assumed that the organ 
in question is made of glass. All styles and sizes are now 
made for the accommodation of dealers in horse-flesh. 

—TInvitations are out for the centennial anniversary of 
the Wyoming Massacre, July 3d. The old block-house has 
been rebuilt in fac-simile for the occasion, and is expected 
to be somewhat weather-beaten by the time it is wanted 
for show. 

—Unnumbered generations of boys have gone in bathing 
and “ ducked” without fear or injury, but now it is dis- 
covered by competent authority that they ought to have 
lost their hearing, and if they did not, it is no fault of the 
physicians. 

—President Hayes, accompanied by the Secretary of 
War, the Attorney-General and Webb Hayes, attended 
the closing exercises of the Hampton Ncrmal Institute 
and addressed the students. He also visited the Soldiers’ 
Home, near Fortress Monroe. 

—At Charlottesville, Va., recently, Mr. John 8S. Wise, 
son of the late ex-Governor Henry A. Wise, bought at 
auction the Shadwell farm, the birthplace of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, for William and Mary College. The farm contains 
800 acres, and brought $14 per acre. 

—M. André, the Director of the Lyons Observatory, who 
was sent to California to observe the transit of Mercury 
across the sun, has telegraphed that his experiments have 
succeeded admirably, and that he has been able to take 
seventy-eight photographic proofs at various stages of the 
transit. 

—Mr. Froude, the historian, recently addressed to Dr. 
Newman a letter in which he says that ‘‘ the principle of 
gravitation is only looked upon now as a hypothesis by all 
careful minds,” and, further, that it would be far better if 
all mankind could agree ‘to hold their opinions as mere 
hypotheses.” 

—Salmon have made their appearance in the Delaware 
and Susquehanna as well as in the Connecticut. Fish cult 
urists are triumphant, and fishermen, convinced against 
their will, are making preparations to exterminate the re 
instated species with as much profit to themselves and as 
little to the public as possible. 

—M. Edmond About has conceived the idea of offering a 
monster fraternal banquet to the artisans and workmen 
who put up the Exhibition building inaugurated on the 
Ist of May. The festival is to take place in some vast hall, 
such as the Palais de I’ Industrie, or even in the open air in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and is to be Offered to the artisans 
by the admirers of the Exhibition. 

—The manager of the Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris 
has directed the attention of African explorers to the zebra 
asa beast of burden better suited to the climate than any 
of our domesticated animals, not even excepting the ass. 
Several zebras now under his charge have been success 
fully broken in, and M. de Semelié, who is about to cross 
Africa from the mouth of the Niger to the east coast, may 
possibly make use of this novel beast of burden. 

—Mr. John G. Whittier writes to a correspondent: ** I 
think I understand thy inquiry. I am not a Universalist, 
for I believe in the possibility of the perpetual loss of the 
soul that persistently turns from God in the next 
life as in this. But I do believe, also, that the Di 
vine love and compassion follow us in all worlds, and 
that the Heavenly Father will do the best that is pos 
sible for every creature He has made. What that will be 
must be left to his infinite wisdom and goodness. | 
would refer thee to a poem of mine, ‘ The Answer,’—* Spare 
me, Dread Angel of Reproof,’ etc.—as containing, in a few 
words, my belief in this matter.” 

--A Students’ Aid Society has been organized by 
friends of Wellesley College, in and around Boston, for the 
benefit of indigent students in that institution. A féte in 
its honor was given at the college on Thursday of last 
week. The day was fair if not fine, and a large company 
of more or less distinguished visitors went out in the morn 
ing bv a special train. A collation at noon in the spacious 
dining-hall, a meeting in the chapel in the atternoon for 
addresses suited to the occasion, boating on the pond, 
rides to points of interest in the neighborhood and an 
evening concert pleasantly filled up the time. Three 
$5,000 scholarships have already been founded, and more 
wili doubtless follow. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, May 20, to 
May 2. 

Financial Quotations—Gold.— 

Monday. wake. Saturdyy. 








Saturday, 


May w. May. 2 May 25. 
Gold (highest)...... WOK ...0.- - 10% aniiede Ww! 
Lega! Tenders... ... 9.12 ........ GOED onc: coe WO 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 









68, 18BL. Te... .eeereoee 18%, 
68. 1881. c.. ° ° 103 \ 
6s, 5-208, 1865.0. 1.9.. 104% 
6s, 5-208, 1865. > 1c. 10444 
tia, 5-208 . (867. soccee . Wk 

208 Wi 


‘os. 10-408. r.. 














8. 10-408, ¢ 107 
js. funded, 1881, Tr... 105% 
bs funded, Issl, ¢.. 15% 
14s, 1891, P....... 2. 10% - 03% 
48, S91, c. lod - 04% 
is. registered, 1907.. . Wl 
48, coupon, 107..... 0 « Wi 
6s, currency, f..... 120% 

Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... on Han. &8t. Jo. '87..... 14 
Alabama 5s, 1885.. N.Y. tis,G.R., ’87.... 114 
Alabama 8s, 1884.... Bs N.Y. 7s, G.C., 87. ... 114 
Alabama 8s, 1888  . 44%) N.Y. #98, G.L.. Ml.... 
Ala, 88. Ala. & CR. 6 | N.Y. 68.G L..'82.... — 
Alba. 88, of 18¥2...... 20 | N.Y. 68, G.L,, %.... 120 
Ala. 88, of 189%.. 20 | N.C. 68, old, J.&J... 1746 
Ark. 6s. funded,.... 24 | N.C. 6s, 010, A.40.. 17% 
Ark.7#.L.K.&F.%.is. 5 | N.C.68.N.C.R.J.KJ.. 71 
Ark. 78, M. & LR. 5 | N.C.e,.N.C.K.A.&0. 7 
A.78,.L.R.P.B.&N. 0. 5 | N.C.68,c,0ff.J.4&).... 51 
Ark. 7s, M. O.A&R 5 | N.C.fs,c.0ff.A.& O... 51 
Ark. 78, hr 5 | N.C, 68, F.A., ‘68... 
Connecticutis...... 108 | N.C. 6s, F.A., 68... 5k 
Georgia 68... .....--+ 0%) N.C. 68, 0.b., J.&.). 8 
Ga.76,new bonds 109) N.C. 68, n.b.. A.&O 8 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 105 | N.C. 68, 8.T., ¢.1.... 2% 
Ga. 78, guid bonds... Wik do ao Biococe 2 
lil. coup. 6s, a nae do do ee 2 
til. _ ESO .cs..0. 8 | Ohio 6s, ’B1.......... 105 
U.P . access LOG, WE. ..cccecee 108 


Loulstene tis. Rhode Island 6s.... Lif 
LA. new ponds. f South Carolina tis.. 45 
la. $s.new Fig D’t. 36 do J.&J. 31 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 56 do A.£0. 31 
La. tis, Levee Bds... 56 ao 6s. F.A.’t6.. Ww 
La. 88, Levee Bds,.. 58 a0 68.L.C80J.&J 42 
La. 88, L. B, of “75... 56 do 6a8.L.C — &O 











La. 88, 1910..........- " do 7s of * 30 
La. is, Consol ...... 75 | do Non- fund. bids. 3M 
La. 76. Small Bas... 74 Tennessee ts. old. 39 
Mich. 4s, 1878-79%...... — do B.D occ crece 35} 
Mich. tis. 1885. . is do n.b.. n.8.... dh% 
Mich. 7s, 189)........ 108 Virginia tis, old..... 24 
Mo. 6s, due in 1878.. 2 do 68, n.b. *HH..... 25 
Mo. 68, due 'S2 or ‘83 lus do ts. n.b., 67..... 2 


Mo. 6s, due in Iss. 105 do ta, consol. b... 7 


Mo. ts, due in 1887. 1054) do at ae 506 
Mo. ts, due in 1888.. 105 = do 68, con. 2d 8. 3u 
Mo. 6s, due 89 or 90 1U5& =» 6a. deferrea db. 1% 
Mo. 68, A. or U.d.°82 15 =| «D.C. 3.658, 1924. ... $23 
Fdg. bs. due '-95.. 108 > D.C. small bds.. 
Han.&St. Jo. due '86 1X D.C. reg. bds........ 824 
Foreign Exchange.— 

6) days. 3 davs. 

London prime vankers, 4.844%@4.4% 4.56 «(@4.n6% 








Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce 


For the week ending May 25, 1878. 


Butter.— Receipts for tne week were 30,881 pkgs. 
Exports, 5,398 pkgs. The export demand keeps up, 
especially for choice creamery muke, which is 
quite freely taken for London and Liverpoo! mar- 
kets at 20@22c. Near-by private dairy, full flavored 
and tine, isin demand for home trade at 20@22c.,and 
Western creamery or fine dairy packed sells well at 
18@20e., or if arrived in the best ef order sells full 
up to the near-by make. Old butter is in over- 
stock here, and there is in reality no demand for it 
except as grease at 4@f@ic. Fodder butter and 
common qualities of all kinds, including Western 
milled stuff, have no fixed value above grease. On 
the whole the market closes about Ic. lower than 
last week even on finest grades, and the receipts 
seem to show a surplus over demand. We quote: 
Fine sour cream creamery, 22c.; tine sweet cream 
creamery, 20@2Ic.; fine near-by private dairies, 18 
2le.; fine dairy packed Western, i6@l8e.; fine 
milled factory Western, 12@\l6c.; fodder butter 
and common quality, nominal; greaseand old but- 
ter, 4@fic. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 0,943 
boxes. Kxports, 61,249 boxes. Receipts are the 
largest ever known forthetime of year, and the 
surplus stock was pressed for sale regardless of 
price, creating almost a panic among holders and 
causing a decline of full one dollar per ewt. Many 
of the offerings are green and uncured and unfit 
for either sale or consumpticn,and these are added 
to by a host of skimmed cheese, almost worthless, 
which are being cleared out at 2@3@ic. Raising 
young stock has got to absorb part of the milk pro- 
duct «f the country. and prices of butter and 
cheese have got to let down to where it will pay to 
do it. We quote: State factory. fine to fancy, 9c. ; 
State factory, good to prime, 7@8c.; state tac- 
tory, half skimmed, 5@6%c.; State factory. 
skimmed, 2@4c. 

Eggs.—Choice marks of fresh sold at 13\c., and 
are quick sale, 

Beans.—Mediums have been in good demand. 
Marrows are quiet and firm. We quote: Marrows, 
per bush., $1.70@1L.75; mediums, $1.6U@1.65. 

Beeswax.—Wanted for export at 27 cts., for 
pure wax. 

Dried Apples.—There were some sales of fancy 


quarters for export at 54% cts. Other kindsare dul! 
and nominal. 








60 Bb DECALOOMANIE, or Transfer Pictures, 0c. 
0® Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10c.—all postpaid, 
IW. Suman 478 W. Baltimore St., Bultimore, Md. 


DYSPEPSIA CURED. 
STARK H. AMBLER & CO., 
Wholesale Druggiets, offer to the pabite their in- 
falltole remedy known as HOYT'’S DYSPEPSIA 

URE, which those afflicted with Dyspepsia have 
el. with positive success in every cuse. Ask your 
36 eit for it, or send to the General Depot, No. 
56 Vesey St., New York. ‘Treatise on Dyspepsia 
sent post free, on application. 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 
253 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


And Compare Prices with the same class of work 
elsewhere. 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY 
HUNYADI JANOS, 


‘The mont Natural psec 


THE LANCET,— 
*Hunyadi Janos. 
Baron Liebig affirms 
that its tichness in 
aperient silts sur- 
passes that of all 
otber known wa- 

ters.” 













THE BRITISH 
MoE DLC AL 
JOURNAL,.— 


“ Hunyadi PY 
The mostagreeable, 
safest, and most ef- 


ficacious aperient 
water.” 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, Berlin,.—* Invar- 


b'y good and promot success; most valuable.” 
PROFES SOR BAMBERGER, Vienna.—"! 
are pogpamans these Waters with remarkable 


PROFESSOR sc ANZONI, Wurzbuarg.—"'! 
srescribe nene but th 

PROFESSOR LAU DER BRUNTON, M.D., 

F. Loy London. —* More pleasant than its 
rivals and surpasses them in efficacy 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M.D., *.R.S., 

Royal Military Hospital, Net ley.—" Pre- 
ferred to Pullna and Friedrichshall.’ 

A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO Te= TRAVEL- 
ING PUBLIC 

Every genuine bottle bears non name of THE 

APOLLINARIS Co. (Linnted), London. 
FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 Warren St., New 5 “ork. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by Dealers, Grocers and 
Druggists. 
The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLUE paper. 


oO FFICK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

trom lst January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
oe ED FE aap cites ee $4,710,665 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked wed 
2,040,362 61 


ist January. 1877 
796.751,028 44 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 





No Polictes have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Ja 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ 4 902,331 08 
Losses pati during the same Smee 
DOOR ss dnc <sedtodessbd cones » $2,568, Ro 2 
Returns oft Pre- 
miuns and Ex- 
DENSEB ....-ceces 





$947,923 86 

The Company has the following — viz. 
Unite’ States and state of New Yo 

Stock, City, Bank and other (rocken $10,565,958 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


1,163,200 00 


ae 

Rea! “state and Claims due the Com- 
pany. estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 

Casb in Bank 


Total Amount of Assets............. 814, 4, 368,35 te 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their leva! representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of Weoruary next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. Whe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per (ont, is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company. for the 
yeur ending 3ist December, ists, for which certifi- 
eates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


UlBy order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W.H. a. — 


ADOLPH LEWOYN ah 


Secretary. 


LEWIS CURT Rost. B. MINTU 
CHAKLES H. RUSSELL, ,” ‘HARLES H. MAMSHTALL, 
JAMES LO #EORGE W. LANE, 


Kopeur L, STUART, 

GORDON W. BORNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
M. wg CHARLES D. + Loy enecn 

JOSIAH O. Lo HORACE GR. 

WILLIAM E. open, BDMUND W. “CORLIRG, 

ROVAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT 

Festa ar F. Raat 


A. HANI WILLIAM H, Foaa, 
ous D. HEWwLrt, PETEK V. KING. 
WILLIAM HU. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t, 
A. A. RAVEN. 4d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 









CI Cin cases dooce. cncscestccesced peed 000. 
Re-Insurance Fund...... - 473,002.58 
Outstanding Liabilities, «+ 95,207.83 
Se cs aencedeteneaces Repacenchew a +» 558,398.07 
Total Assets,...........+5 sosee coe $1,621,698.4 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Prest, & See’ 'v. 


DITMAN’S. SEA SALT 


produce real sea _ water at will, dis- 
ote Pihis salt in or inary wr 
solution possesses a he 
qualities and tonic virtues “ot 


impu 
gists generally. ° 
Broadway and Barclay St., N. Y¥. 
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FINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Lowest 


At the Possible Price. 
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Cc. FRANK _* - PEARSALL 
Secures the most Natural Portrait by taking a 
Photograph when a person does not know the 
moment. Catalogue of Portraits and 
Prices. This is a new and convenient | 
method of information, sent free on appli- | 
cation. 


298 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.| 





THOMPSON, GROCER, 
21 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN: 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT LUXURY, 
WHITTAKER’S 8ST. LOUIS. 
DAVIS’S CINCINNATL 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been knuwn tor | 
ears, 
— NEW PROCESS FLOUR, 
Allthe choicest Brands at Reduced Prices, | 
And a general assortment of GROCERIES. 


M. E. ‘DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near C te | Brooklyn. 


Y : ¥ 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 
A large assortment of Spring Goods _ received. 

SHIRTS MADE TO ORDEK 
Shirts re- bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. _—_L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. | 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


JARTS 
ne o) 
/D/ ¢ / Ricanerts i 


r &.- fenures Né 


\7—~ 174 -—~ 
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AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


“ORNICKS, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt, 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 





the Christian Union. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic 
BROOKLYN, 


Have now on Exhibition the 


CHOICEST STOCK 


OF 


SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS 


Ever Offered in this City. 


Novelties in Dress Coods, 
Bourettes, Brocades, 
Silk Damasse, Etc. 
Silks, Plain and Fancy, 
in all the Choicest Shades and Sty!es, for 
Street and Evening Wear. 
French Buntings, 
Camel's Hair Cloth 
Plevnas and Bengalines, 
French Printed Percales, 
Organdies, Jaconets, 
Linen Lawns and Crenadines, 
Black Silks of the best makes, and at 
Lower Prices than ever before offered. 
Mourning Coods in Great Variety. 
Shawis, Sacques & Wraps. 
French and English Hosiery and 
Underwear. 
Linens, Damasks, 
Flannels, Quilts, Etc. 


Ave., 


"DAVID: MUNDELL & CO., 


29S Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Have on hand the Latest and Best Styles otf 
SHOES suitable fur the Season, for ladies, gents, 
misses and chiidr n, at Low Prices. Custom 
work of every style with the best of material, 


and ‘comfort guaranteed. 
~ ACN 
» Awe 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


BURT'S 
287 Fulton Street, 


Keep on hand a Complete Assortment of 


E. C. BURT’S 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on 


Brooklyn, 


application, and 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


INN “BROS., | Carriage Makers. FACTORY 

4 47.49, 5land 53 BERGEN ST.; KEPOSITORY, 258 
and 290 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookivo 

Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and #1x seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons. Jump seut top 
and no top phaet ns, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h nd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
Wedawoed and Fayence Ware. fine nas- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. c shicago. 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


. A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
mt! 0. having received "he sr Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 
Shapes, Novelty ot Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade. is now prepared to exhibit the 
seme, with a Choice Selection o' Flowers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English Straws 
to the Ladies of Bruokiyn. 


“CARDEN HOSE,” 


Lite Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubber 
Goods, of every description. 


COODYEAR’S, 


211 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. P.O. Box 2 
Call or send tor 52-page Lijustrated Manual. 
RUBBER GOODS REPAIKED 














ICE CREAM. 


RONCALI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 3 Willoughby 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brooklyn 

The Coolest "peen, in the City. Philade'phia 
Ice Cream, l0c.: French, lic. a plate. and 45c. and 
65c. per quart, detivered. Churches, Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creams as pure and superiwrto any other 'n 
the city. A. Koncali. prop., (late with Anderson.) 





HAIR GOODS, WIGS, é&c. 


CAMERON’S 


327 


No. 


at much reduced prices, 
to give hair a beautiful golden color. 


OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 
FULTON STREET, 
Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons bave been pronounced the g 


Ladies wishing a superior class of goods should examine our Large Stock of Li 
Invisible Lair Nets made expressiy for this house. Reb: 


BROOKLYN. 
ong Hair - Tam Ang =. 
ares Aurecoline, 


enn Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 


It-.goes furthe 


and makes better roils. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., thar any other prepared. 
It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Cour- 


mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 


Also the endorsement of 


It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses t wil! not 


without it. All Grocers sell it, 
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HARDWOOD OR INLAID FLOORS AND BLACK 
WALNUT FURNITURE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

| ARDWOOD floors, and those which are inlaid or 

striped, are usually oiled several times by those 
who have charge of the building, and well dried be- 
fore the house is occupied. After that, when the 
house comes under the care of the owners or tenants, 
these floors are oftener injured more by over much 
cleaning, or rather unproper cleaning, than by ne- 
vlect. They should never be scrubbed, or washed 
with hot water. No soap should be usec. If not 
badly soiled or defaced, they only need to be washed 
with a clean cloth or mop wrung out of cool or tepid 
water. That will take off all the dust that will accu- 
mulate by daily use. But if anything adhesive or 
difficult to remove has been spilled on the floor and 
left to dry on, it may then unfortunately be impos- 
sible to take this off without using quite warm water, 
but by no means that which is boiling hot. In ex- 
treme cases a little soap in the water may be indis- 
pensable, but avoid both, if possible. 

If one must resort to warm water and soap, then 
wipe or clean only about a yard at a time, having at 
hand a pail of clear water and a clean cloth with 
which to rinse off, and wipe quite dry as the work 
progresses. 

These hardwood or inlaid floors being oiled, hot 
water or suds, unless used with the greatest care and 
very seldom, extract all the oil, and very soon the 
floor looks gray and dingy, begins to twist or warp, 
and some pieces crack and peel off. For these reasons 
it is wise to avoid that mode of keeping such floors 
clean. If in daily use it will be impossible to keep 
them looking as nice as a good housekeeper will de- 
sire. They will require re-oiling, and, to look nice, 
should have it every three or six months, certainly 
every year at the longest. 

There is no * mixture” that is known of that will dry 
quickly and keep the floors looking fresh and clean. 
But any furniture-maker or worker in the hard woods 
used for these floors will furnish and prepare the oil 
properly. That done, some of the members of the 
family should have skit] enough to put it on; but we 
doubt if they could repolish the floor. That will re- 
quire an expert. 

These hardwood fioors are much more difficult to 
keep looking clean and comfortable than a carpet, or 
even an oilcloth; aud although we are aware they are 
becoming “stylish,” or ‘all the rage,’’ we cannot like 
them. They make the house seem cold and inhos- 
pitable; aud then the noise! Imagine a dozen or 
more passing through a hall, or into the dining-room, 
with hardwood floors! Then think of the noise when 
all the chairs are pulled back to allow the occupants 
to be seated, and then pulled up to the table again; 
and the bewildering confusion and racket when all 
push back their chairs to leave the table! 

But “everyone to his fancy.’’ Oiled black walnut 
furniture, or plain woods that have been stained and 
oiled in imitation of black walnut, and all of the dark 
woodwork in a house, if oiled, not varnished, must be 
treated in the same way as the “ hardwood”’ floors. 
Wipe off with clean cloths and cold water; wipe very 
dry. and cub furniture after wiping with a chamois- 
skin, but use no hot water or soap, unless compelled 
to do so by some unfortunate spot or stain, and then, 
as with the floors, wash but a little at a time, wiping 
very dry every step of the way. With furniture, if 
compelled to use warm water and soap, or indeed 
whatever way they are washed, it is desirable to pol- 
ish them, after washing, with a chamois-skin. 

Varnished furniture may be washed without in- 
jury with warm—not hot—soap suds, if same pre- 
caution above-named is followed, of washing but a 
small space, wiping dry, and polishing with chamois 
skin. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

With plenty of sweet cream, how can I makea 
nice cream pie? 

Answer.—Sweeten and flavor one quart of rich 
cream to suit the taste, have a plate lined with nice 
crust as for a custara pie, beat tue whites of two or 
three eggs very stiff and stirinto the cream, pour into 


Question. 


the crust, and bake as long as a custard. This pie 
should stand in a cool place or on ice till perfectly 
cold. 

Question.— Please give receipt for Hot Slaw. 

Answer.—Shave a solid head of cabbage very fine, 
pour over it half a tea-cup of boiling vinegar (good 
cider vinegar), set the dish in which the cabbage is 
into a kettle half full of boiling water, and let it cook 
while the dressing is being prepared. Beat up two 
eggs very light, put to them one teaspoonful of 
mixed mustard, one teaspoonful of salt, and one and 
a half of sugar, add a large tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and a very little cayenne pepper. Beat these 
ingredients with the egg very light and pour all over 
the cabbage, removing it instantly from the kettle of 
boiling water, as the egg will curdle if mixed with it 
while over the fire. Stir all lightly together, and 
serve at once. 

Some shave the cabbage and boil it twenty minutes 
in just water enough to cover it, then drain off the 





water and mix the dressing with the cabbage; but we 
think this not so good as to steam the cabbage with. 
out water while preparing the dressing. 

Question.—Please give some good receipts for Salads and 
Salad dressing. 

Answer.—Tomato salad is much relished by many. 
Slice one quart of ripe tomatoes; beat one egg very 
light, add a very little cayenne pepper, two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar, one of salt; chop very fine two small, 
young onions, add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, sour 
orange or lemon juice, as best suits the taste, and two 
tablespoonsful oil or melted butter; garnish with two 
hard boilec eggs, cut in slices. 

Spinach salad: One pint of tender lettuce leaves, 
the same of spinach tops, and a few mint leaves, if 
liked. Beat one raw egg light, add gradually two 
tublespoonfuls of oil or melted butter, a little cayenne 
pepper, half a teaspoon of salt, and stir two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar or lemon juice, then pour over 
the lettuce and spinach, and dress the top with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Miss Corson, iu her ‘‘Cooking Manual,” endorses a 
salad similar to this, and also says this spinach salad 
is nice dressed with a rissole sauce made as follows: 

Clean and chop a few salad herbs, put one teaspoon- 
ful of each into asmall pan with a tablespoonful of 
meat jelly or thick stock, a little pepper and salt. Stir 
till the jelly is dissolved aud hot, then add one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, two of oil, and when thoroughly 
mixed pour over the spinach. 

Swiss dressing (also from Miss Corson’s ** Manual’): 

Pound two ounces of old cheese in a mortar, add 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, a little salt and pepper, 
and dilute to the consistency of cream with oil. 


Question.—How can a bleaching preparation be made? 

Answer.—Dissolve 2 lbs. of sal soda in a gallon of 
hot water, and add 1 lb. of good lime; stir the mix- 
ture for a few minutes, allow to stand for half an 
hour, and then carefully pour off and bottle the clear 
liquid. Halt a pint of this may be added to each tub 
of water. 

Question.—A receipt for good berry or fruit dumplings 
would be very acceptable. 

Answer.—Sift two teaspoonfuls baking powder with 
one quart of flour; rub to it two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, make it into a soft 
dough with milk or water, roll out thin, spread with 
any berries or fruit, roll up, tie in a cloth and place 
in a steamer or boil ina mold; or make the crust in 
small circles, spread with berries, fold together and 
pake or boil. 

To make it into a softer pudding make a thin batter, 
add three well-beaten eggs, and pour into a well- 
buttered mold and boil. 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING A BOY. 
By LILLIE E. Barr. 
}T ILLY Burton was in a very bad temper, to judge 
4/ from the vicious way in which he kicked one 
stone of the sidewalk and hurled another at an un- 
offending little sparrow. 

His next act was to drop his books in a pile before 
one of P. T. Barnum’s life-size picture advertise- 
ments, and, seating himself upon them, to gaze de- 
vouringly upon the trained horses, the ferocious sea- 
lions, and the benevolent face of Mr. Barnum himself. 

But his revery was brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion by two little hands being clasped over his eyes, 
and a pleasant voice calling his name. 

“Why, Floy! How you scared me!” 

* Did I, though?” 

“Yes, you did.”’ 

“Well, you would better come home if you want 
any dinner, sir.”’ 

“T am coming directly,” sighed Billy, turning his 
eyes once more upon the trained horses, and quite 
forgetting his little sister, who having picked up her 
books had run gayly away. 

* There isn’t no use living, anyway; a fellow don’t 
have no fun at all; it’s just ‘go to school, go to 
school.’ Oh, dear me!” And if at that moment a 
genie had appeared and asked him what he desired, 
undoubtedly Billy’s answer would have been 
“Twenty-five cents.” True, he might have lost a for- 
tune by so doing, but then he could go to the circus. 

Again ne was interrupted by his sister, who was 
calling him in a very excited voice from the other 
end of the block. 

** What do you waut, Floy ?”’ yelled Billy. 

‘“‘T have found twenty-five cents in silver money,” 
replied Floy, holding something up between her 
fingers. 

Billy sprang to his feet, grasped his books, and was 
at her side in less time than I can write it. 

“| don’t believe it 1s twenty-five cents,’ was his first 
remark, although he would have been indignant if 
any one else had doubted the fact, 

“Look and see, Isn’t that twenty-five cents?” And 
Floy laid the money in Billy’s palm. 

“You better believe it is. Say, Floy, what are you 
going to do with it?” 

‘* Let me see. Tl buy three slate pencils, and some 
gum-drops, and some pen points, and a whole quart 
of peanuts, and, and—” 
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Billy cut her short by exclaiming, ‘‘ What a shame! 
to waste twenty-five cents on such trash!” 

“What would you do with it, Mr. Billy?” 

“Me? Why, I would go to the circus, of course,” 
and Billy fairly groaned as he thought “if he had 
only gone scraight home instead of sitting before that 
horrid old picture.” Yes, “ horrid’ was just what he 
mentally called it. He might have found that twenty- 
five cents, and, if so, he could have gone to the circus; 
but uow it would all be wasted on pencils and pea- 
nuts. Billy felt a lump rising in his throat. 

* Now, don’t you wish you hadn’t been so mad at 
me this morning for taking the elastic off your old 
cap,” asked Floy, with a provoking display of the 
coin. 

“T say, Floy, I'm sorry, and you may have the 
elastic off all the caps I ever get; and the next time | 
find any girl’s thing I'll give it to you, evenif it isa 
gold watch and chain.”’ That was the greatest prom- 
ise that Billy could possibly make, for a watch of any 
kind was the tip-top wish of his ambition. 

**Laura Stevens’s brother is going to the circus, and 
I should think you would want your brother to go, 
tov.” 

“Allright! There itis; only mind, if you find that 
watch it is mine.” 

“Sure aud certain. Floy, you might carry my 
books home. There is Frank Lewis, and I want to 
show him my twenty-five cents.” 

Floy took the books, and before she had strapped 
them in with her own Billy was standing before the 
picture again, with one arm clasped affectionately 
about Frank’s shoulder—for Frank was going to the 
circus, too, only he had not got the money yet—and 
the other hand deep in his pocket playing with his 
twenty-five ceuts. 

Having discussed the merits of the picture on 
Lexington avenue and Forty-eighth street, Billy pro- 
posed that they should go up to the Institute itself, 
and look at the picture on the outside of it. “I like 
to walk,” remarked Billy, as he and Frank ran, rather 
than walked, up the avenue. 

Arrived at the Institute they met a number of 
school-fellows, who all admired the twenty-five cents 
and its lucky possessor; not even the two boys who 
had stolen half a holiday to see the procession nor 
the other boys who were going to the circus were of 
so much importance as Billy, who had the money 
right there in his own hands to go in with. 

No one but the boy who has had twenty-five cents to 
go to the circus with can know how long the time 
was from three o'clock Friday to two o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon. True, Billy and Frank were sitting on 
the steps of the Institute at ten minutes past twelve, 
but time is just as aggravating in one place as an- 
other; and managers are just like time, they won't 
hurry, not even though boys are aching all over for 
them to do so. 

For half an hour before the doors were open Billy 
was ina fever of fear; he felt sure everybody there 
wanted admission tickets, and maybe they would get 
in first and secure the best seats. At length the power 
within opened the doors, and with a sigh of relief 
Billy parted with his money for the bit of charmed 
cardboard that was to admit him to the joys of Circus 
Land. 

Neither he nor Frank stopped to look at the animals, 
but rushing round to the admission corner, where 
two boys were before them, they began to look for 
good seats by sitting down upon the benches all the 
way from the bottom clear up to the top; finally 
deciding that the seats under the band would be best, 
because they could look over the side and see the per- 
formers come in. 

Having settlead upon seats, a new cause of anxiety 
arose. Supposing that there should not be a full 
house? Both boys grew grave, because if there was 
not maybe Mr. Barnum would not let the circus go 
on. They began to count every comer, and it gave 
them great relief to see a lady and gentleman shown 
to reserved seats; for surely they would play if there 
were “ seventy-five-centers” there. Very soon the ar- 
rivals became too numerous to count, and they were 
free to turn all their attention to that splendid and 
mysterious purple curtain behind which was hidden 
the wonders of the show. And at length the moment 
of moments arrived, the curtain was drawn aside, 
and out filed the grand procession in all its glory. 

I wonder if Mr. Barnum knows the agony he inflicts 
upon small boys by giving them so much to look at 
all at once. How does he expect any boy with only 
two eyes to admire the lovely ladies and handsome 
men—for circus men and women are always angelic 
to boys and girls; the splendid horses; the ponderous 
elephants; the mild camels; the darling ponies and 
monkey riders; the clowns, and banners, and trap- 
pings, all at once, and in so short a time? 

‘IT didn’t half see it,’’ sighed Billy, as he sank into 
his seat, after watching the last tail disappear behind 
the curtain. 

“Ob, how I wish I could be a circus man!” said 
Frank ; “ only it is no use, for my papa says I must be 
a lawyer.” 

Billy looked pityingly at his friend, for he knew 
that he had fifty dollars in the bank, and that sum 
he considered would be enough to start a little cir- 
cus on. 

His pity however was cut short by the appearan: 2 
of some living curiosities. ‘‘ Tattooed all over!” ex- 
claimed Billy, in an enthusiasm. ‘I say, Frankie, I’l 
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tell you what we'll do. Do you know that picture of 
Mr. Barnum with the lions round it outside?” 

Frank nodded. 

‘‘Let’s you and me tattoo that right on the back of 
our hands.” 


Frank nodded again; he was listening to what was | 


being said about the giant and the dwarf. 

**Why, he is nineteen years old, and he isw't as beg 
as my baby sister. I wish I was him.” 

“Not me. 1 would like to be the giant, though. If 
I was as big as him I would belong to a circus, too, 
and I would let you come in whenever you wanted to.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Frank in chorus with all the 
other boys, as a splendid horse came dashing into the 
arena anda magnificently dressed man leaped upon 
his back. Oh, how Billy and Frank envied him! 
And the clowns also. Would they be riders, or would 
they be clowns? 

This difficult problem was still unsolved when out 
came the darling educated ponies. They were sure 
now that they would have ponies, educated ponies; 
and a mule, too, that could kick up its heels and run 
after a man, just like Mr. Barnum’s mule. Billy would 
have liked to accept the ring-master’s invitation to 
ride that mule—he believed he could have done it— 
only there were so many people present ; if there had 
only been himself and a few of the boys, why, then—. 

But the chance was gone and so was the mule; and 
before he bad time to regret it out came some lovely be- 
ings all tarletan and ribbons and flowers, who looked 
to Billy just like beautiful fairies. He did not believe 
that they needed horses at all; they were just using 
them to show what wonderful things they could do. 
And with these enchanting creatures was a clown so 
funny that he made Loth boys positively decide upon 
a clown’s life for them. 

But this decision was routed by a man who could 
turn somersaults in mid-air, and come down tall and 
straight upon his horse’s back. To ride like that man 
now became Billy’s highest hope; and he had quite 
made up his mind to ask Mr. Barnum to let him join 
the circus and learn, when the lady with the 1ron jaw 
appeared. Instantly he began to meditate upon the 
possibility of appropriating a certain leather strap on 
his father’s big trunk for trying his strength in that 
direction. 

This resolution vanished with the entry of the 
trained bears. No, he would rot be a rider, nor a 
clown, nor a tamer of wild borses, nor a jumper, por 
a tumbler, nor yet an iron-jawed man. He would be 
a trainer of bears, big grizzly bears. That undoubt- 
edly was his vocation. 

Five minutes later, horses and riders, clowns and 
tumblers and trained bears were all forgotten in the 
apparition of a lovely little girl who rode bare-back 
and jumped through hoops, and over banners, and 
did so many wonderful things that Billy was quite 
vanquished. Right there, on the spot, he made over 
to her unconditionally all his heart, two tops, several 
yards of kite string, three agates and one large china 
alley, and a number of other articles that the little 
rider would have been puzzled to know the use of. 
Poor Billy! He felt a real pang when ne remembered 
that he had not his blue necktie on, and that he 
had been in too much haste to brush out his brown 
tangled curls. 

At length the joy was over; the last trained horse 
passed out of sight and the purple curtain was 
dropped. Then Billy gave a great sigh of delight and 
regret, and reluctantly followed the crowd outside. 
The door was no sooner reached than he and Frankie 
were willingly captured by several companions who 
had not been able to find twenty-five cents; although 
ever since Billy had told them how Floy had found 
his money they had been diligently turning over 
stones and kicking every bit of tin and glass. 

Such a description as followed! and at its close 
Frank said, ‘‘ Yes, and as we were coming out, Billy 
touched Mr. Barnum right on the sleeve.” 

**Oh!” cried all the boys, with an expression of de- 
light just as though their teeth had gone all the way 
through cream puffs, 

‘With which hand, Billy?’ asked one boy. 

‘With this one,” extending his right hand; ‘I 
know it was this, because he was coming out and I 
was standing just so.”’ 

**Let’s see it,” cried all together, bending over 
Billy’s outstretched palm. Perbaps to their imagina- 
tions some virtue was attached to that touch, although 
it had left no visible sign; at any rate, all the boys 
mentally determined that if ever they went to the 
circus they would touch Mr. Barnum, even if they 
should have to go to prison for it. 

Billy was very happy; it was his first circus, and he 
lived over and over again the joy purchased by that 
twenty-five cents. In fact his joy was so great that 
he went into a long eulogy on the advantages of being 
a boy instead of a girl. A boy might grow to be a 
man, and wear violet and primrose tights and ride 
like the paragons of Barnum’s circus. 

“ But girls ride as well as men,”’ said Frank. 

“Yes; but they can’t turn somersaults in the air 
and on their horses,’ answered Billy, decisively; 
“and whai 1s tne use of riding if you can’t turn 
somersaults?” 

But happy as Billy was I think there was a little 
girl who was far happier. It was Floy. She never 
told any one what a struggle it had cost her to give 
up her found money; for it would have purchased 
her a whole week’s importance at school. But she 


| 
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did it with a loving generosity, and the consciousness 


that her little act of self-denial had procured her 
brother so much pleasure was her ample reward. 





THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 
THE INQUIRY CLUB. 
ABOUT BEES. 
| ERE. is something which the Professor once 

+ wrote for another class. Would you like to see 
it? Next week the Professor will write about some 
wild-bee hunters of whom he read the other day. 

‘*Perhaps you don’t like bees. That’s because you 
are afraid of them, and probably have been stung. 
But you must remember that, after all, the stinging 
was your own fault, for no doubt you troubled the 
bees in some way, and their sting is the only thing 
they have with which to protect their precious store 
of honey and wax. This sting is so small you couldn't 
see it even with a magnifying glass that made the 
point of a needle appear to bea quarter of an inch 
broad! and yet bow that sting can hurt! 

“Every swarm of bees contained in those little bee 
houses that many of you who live in the country have 
seen so often is composed of three different kinds— 
the queen, the workers and the drones. The queen is 
not the only female in the swarm, but she is the only 
perfect female. All the worker-bees are females, but 
not perfect ones, and the drones, who never do any 
work at all, are the males. 

**How busy the workers are! They gather all the 
honey and bee-glue, feed the young and keep the 
hives clean, and after the close of the honey season 
they kill off all the drones! 

“With the exception of the queen, all the bees in a 
hive die in about nine months, so every winter finds 
new bees in the swarm. The queen lays from 1,000 to 
2,000 eggs a day, and a hive sometimes contains 20,000 
bees! 

‘There is au very funny thing about these eggs, and 
that 1s that, while all of them are alike when they 
are laid, the workers feed the maggots with different 
kinds of fcod, to make the different kinds of bee—the 
drones, workers and queens. The queen deposits 
eggs first for the workers, and then for the drones 
and queens. The queen hasa sting which she never 
uses, except in fighting with other queen bees. After 
the bees have been hard at work all day, they go to 
bed by clinging to each other by the feet, thus mak- 
ing long chains hung from the top of the hive. One 
bee fastens himself to the ceiling, and the next one 
clings with its fore-feet to the bhind-feet of the one 
above, and so on, until hundreds are fastened to- 
getber. We shouldn't think that the top bee who has 
to hold all this string would call it much of a rest. 

“The bees, beside knowing a great many other 
things, know enough to go into the house when it rains. 
If a cloud comes up in the west they fly away home as 
fast as their wings will carry them. 

* Let us see how the workers make the bee-bread 
with which the young bees are fed. The worker 
starts out on her travels and comes to a big flower 
and flies into it. When she comes out she is covered 
from head to tail with pollen, which sticks to her legs 
and the hairs over her body. She takes her first pair 
of legs and dusts herself off, and passes this dust to 
the middle pair and from them to ber hind legs. 
With the last pair of legs she works the pollen into 
little bits of balls. This she does before going home, 
and sometimes she gets so heavily laden that when 
she reaches the hive she has to call other bees to help 
her unload into a pollen cell. Then the bee works 
over the pellets until they become a soft paste, and 
then it is in a condition to give to the little bees or 
larve. When the larva gets so big with eating as to 
fill its ceil the workers don’t feed it any more, but 
cover the mouth of the cell with wax, Then the 
larva, who is a prisoner, begins to cover the inside of 
its cell with silk, which it spins just as the silk worm 
does. 

“Then wonderful changes take place in the chrysa- 
lis, and by and by out comes the perfect bee! 

‘* Let us see how they build their cells. Thomas says: 

“<*They generally begin at the top or roof of their 
chamber and build downward, at first working irreg- 
ularly, and, as it were, pasting over the surface, and 
building horizontal cells of a more perfect form. 
These at length become so numerous that they ex- 
tend downward in the form of a vertical wall, other 
congeries (a collection of several bodies in one mass) 
of cells are formed in succession, until the whole 
comb assumes the form ofa series of perpendicular 
plates or partitions. Each plate consists of a double 
set of cells, the bottoms of which are applied to each 
other, and form the partition between each set. The 
cells are not always of the same size, but a sufficient 
number of a given depth are reserved for receiving 
eggs, and which are necessarily adapted to the size of 
the future maggot; the smaller or shallower cells are 
those in which the honey is stored. 

***The breedings and store cells are placed horizon- 
tally, but the mouth of the cell is sometimes a little 
raised, the better to retain the honey. The interspace 
between the vertical combs is generally about half an 
inch; these streets, as they may be termed, in this 
city of industry, being just wide enough to allow two 
bees busied upon the opposite cells to pass without 
incommoding each other. In addition to these inter- 
spaces, the combs are perforated in various places, so 
as to allow a passage for the bees from one street to 
another, thus saving them much time.’ 

* Don’t you call that wonderful ?”’ 





PUZZLES. 





Here are the words ending in cion. Nine out of ten 
of the answers received contained the same list, and 
the winners were entitled to the prizes only because 
they succeeded in getting their words m first: Sus- 
picion, coercion, scion, epinicion, pernicion and mar- 
cion. Ostracion and internecion were also sent in. 

NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
2 
3 4 
5 67 8 

My whole is a word which signifies a natural be- 
longing. My 1 and2a preposition. 3and4 a male. 
5, 6, 7, 8a return for property lent. 

Also my 8, 3, 6,5,4 a place not close at hand. 1,2,7a 
place of entertainment. x. B. H. 

A WATCH PUZZLE. 

A great many years ago, when we were about as 
tall as the Christian Union, we were shown a watch 
puzzle which certainly appeared to be the most won- 
derful thing known. A gentleman took out his watch, 
aud a crowd of small boys gathered around to see 
what was going on. The gentleman said: 

**Now I want you all to think of some number on 
the face of my watch—any number from one to 
twelve—and as I tap on the crystal over the numbers 
with my pencil you must count to yourselves from 
the number you think of to twenty, and when you 
come to tweuty my pencil will be over the number of 
which you thought. For instance, if one of you 
thinks of nixue, then as I tap count ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, etc., and when twenty is reached (you are 
counting to yourself, remember,) my pencil will be 
over the figure nine.’’ (LX.) 

And, sure enough, he could and did do it every time. 
One boy would think of one number, and another of 
a different one, but when each boy had counted his 
twenty the pencil was over the number thought of. 

Doesn’t that seem a little remarkable? You must 
remember that the gentleman apparently had not 
the slightest clue, as the boys did nothing but think 
their numbers and their counting. When we grew 
older, however, we saw that it was a very simple 
thing after all; but as we have never seen the puzzle 
in print we have given it and are going to tell how 
to work it out. Even after the explanation some of 
you may not understand just why it should come out 
as it does, but you cannot help seeing that it does 
come out all right. 

Let us suppose that we are showing you the puzzle 
witha watch. Youareto counttotwenty. Of course 
we have no idea of the number of which you are 
thinking, but you can see that as you are to count 
twenty and twelve is the highest number on the 
watch, we have seven taps which we can make any 
where on the watch without the possibility of pitting 
your number. But perhaps you thought of twelve, 
so on the eight tap we always put the pencil over the 
XII. and you say “right.” But possibly you didn’t 
think of twelve, but of five. Wedon’t know this, of 
course, but we think that as you didn’t say “ right” at 
twelve, you may have thought of eleven, and so we 
put our pencil on XI and if not eleven the next 
possible chance of catching you would be on X, 
and so on around to the left till we come to V and 
you say right. You have counted from five (begin- 
ning six, seven, etc.) to twenty, and we, after our 
seven “blind” taps, with the eighth upon XII, have 
followed around to the left until we caught you. Is 
that hard to understand? If you cannot make up 
your mind why it should come out so, ask some one 
to explain it. Whether you understand it or not, if, 
when showing the puzzle to anyone (and he is to 
count to twenty) you put your pencil at the eighth 
tap on XIf and then follow around to the left, one 
figure for each tap, you will always be right. 

You can ask those whom you are puzzling to count 
to any number besides twenty after they have tried 
that number several times, and so puzzle them all the 
more. But you must, of course, change the number 
of “blind” taps. If they come to twenty-three, you 
will make ten taps skipping about, coming to the XII 
with your eleventh tap. . As we told you before, the 
number of blind taps is the difference between twelve 
and the number to which the count is made. You 
can take a pointer and count upon the face of a clock 
before a whole company of puzzlers, and it will ap- 
pear all the more wonderful) to them as they take 
different numbers (although they must count to the 
same number), while it doesn’t make any difference 
to you who are pointing, 
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Step Ladder. Single Diagonal. Diamond, 

ALOE Chime L 
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EDDA Word Square. Rhomboid. 
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Farm and Garden. 


WVULCHING AND OTHER THINGS. 

-Ixn the **Gardener’s Monthly’ for 
May the senior editor of the Christian 
Union makes a welcome appearance as 
a contributor. It seems like a return to 
the old days of ‘** Fruits, Flowers and 
Farming,’’ though we believe his inter- 
est in farm and garden matters has 
never flagged, and his practical ex- 
perience has been growing richer every 
year, while he has seldom found time to 
record it for the benefit of others. Let 
us hope that this is the beginning of 
better things. The article is modestly 
headed * Vines,’’ but it also treats of 
shrubs, evergreens and blunders, of 
which latter the writer intimates that 
he has made many in every department 
of culture, and that they ought not to 
die unrecorded. Certainly not. Blun- 
ders sometimes teach more than suc- 
cesses, 

—Speaking of evergreens, he gives 
some advice about transplanting, which 
ugrees very closely with our recent ar 
ticle on that subject, and lays emphasis 
on one point that we omitted to mention 

-that of mulching. The tact is that we 

had just come in from planting some 
evergreens when thearticle was written, 
and were full of the planting details 
rather than of the aftercare. So we are 
very glad to be reminded of it end to 
quote Mr. B.’s advice on this point. The 
planting being finished, he says, **then 
mulch — mulch — mulch—them. After 
that you may whistle at summer 
droughts or winter freezing. I! have 
have had as good luck in orders from 
nurseries in September and October as 
in March or April. I lost some—t al- 
ways do, for the most careful nursery- 
nen are careless judged by my standard. 
1! had as lief transplant in July as in 
May, in NovemberasinJune. . . I 
do not lose one per cent. of the hundreds 
| annually move. Mulebing, summer 
und winter, is supreme safety for orna- 
iwental trees and for fruit trees.’ 

Mr. Beecher is quite mght about 
mulching and about the safety of mov- 
ing evergreens in midsummer and fall, 
but there is a danger-point that he does 
not speak of and which has just come 
under our notice. It is when the new 
vrowth has freely started and is an inch 
ormore in length. At this time it is as 
difficult to move an evergreen as a de- 
ciduous tree, unless it be an instan- 
taneous change in one’s own grounds. 
‘Yo dig and transport such trees any dis- 
tunce requiring several hours’ absence 
of the roots from the soil will almost 
certainly result in the loss of their new 
srowth, if not of the tree itself. Our 
own trees are a case in proof. They 
were dug in the forenoon and planted 
in the afternoon with all the care spoken 
of in our article. Some had not started 
their new growth at all; of some the 
buds were just swelling; and about one- 
third had a strong growth of green tips. 
All these last drooped the next day, 
droop still, and are gradually withering. 
We shall go over the trees and trim 
them off. A few days after planting 
they were thoroughly soaked with wa- 
ter and a mulch of straw applied, but 
éven had this been done at once we 
think it would have made no difference. 
‘The new growth could not recover from 
the check of root exposure between the 
time of digging and planting. In the 
successful removal of plants in growth 
there must be no check to root action. 

—Muilching isa good thing in all depart- 
ments of plant growth. Newly-planted 
trees always, and oftentimes for succes- 
sive years. Raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, ete., do much better when 
mutched, »nd it is very easy to pull up 
ihe few weeds that force themselves 
through the mulch. Strawberries need 
plenty of water at fruiting time, and a 
inulch is as good as a spell of wet 
weather. It also keeps the fruit clean 
and the weeds down. Tomatoes when 
allowed to lie on the ground are 
helped by a mulch. At this time of the 
year plenty of grass can be cut for the 
purpose. 

—A correspondent writes from South- 
port, Ct., about a beautiful elm tree of 
forty years’ growth, which he fears is 








slowly bleeding to death. Where the, 





tree forks extend four large brauches, 
two of which last year under pressure of 
the wind opened a little at the butt, and 
the sap began to run down the body of 
thetree. Heplaced iron clamps on these 
limbs, corked the split with tarred cot- 
ton, and put grafting wax over all. But 
the tree continues to discharge its sap, 
which turns dark on the body of the 
tree; and it now looks as if it might fall 
into premature decay. He asks, “Is 
there any remedy, or is it a disease from 
which there is no escape, tending to the 
speedy destruction of the tree?” 

We fear the latter is the case. Trees 
are somewhat like men, and while there 
is an average duration of life among the 
different species, there is a marked dif- 
ference in the constitutional vigor of 
individuals. An elm ought to be in its 
prime at forty years of age, but this 
one may have reached the end of its 
life powers. If this be so we can only 
do what might be done with an old man 
—nurse him and patch him up, but not 
expect. the vigor of youth to return. 
The famous oaks and elms in our large 
cities have been patched and braced and 
cared for in every possible way, but at 
last the Boston Elm and the Charter Oak 
went down before storms the like of 
which they had often braved before. 
The elastic toughness of their wood had 
changed to a brittleness that could not 
resist the wind pressure that was once 
defied. Our friend has done all that we 
can suggest in the matter, but it may 
need better doing. The clamps should 
be in the shape of bolts, with nuts that 
can be tightened from time to time, and 
we should prefer to use grafting wax 
alonein covering the cracks, leaving out 
the tarred cotton. We do not see why 
this treatment should not stop the bleed- 
ing and preserve the tree fora long time 
to come. 

—A strawberry pest is reported in the 
neighborhood of Northampton, Mass. 
It isasmall insect that preys upon the 
leaves, giving them a mildewed appear- 
ance. But Massachusetts has an offset to 
this ill in a new law which inflicts a fine 
of ten dollars on the owner of any sheep, 
cattle, horses, swine or fowls, who allows 
the same to trespass on another’s land, 
after being forbidden in writing. So at 
last the venerable nuisance of straying 
hens is provided against, and the long- 
suffering garden-owner now knows 
what todo. Old Massachusetts is to be 
thanked for leading the way, and we 
hope she may not lose ber strawberries. 
either. But the ‘‘ Hampshire Gazette ”’ 
isn’t satisfied, and wishes dogs had been 
included. ‘‘A dog,” it remarks, ** does 
more injury than a hen, and 1s vastly 
more dangerous. But reforms are slow. 
Old customs are not easily disturbed. Let 
us be thankful that the hen nuisance has 
been recognized as such.” 








DRY GOODS. 


MACY & G0.|*- 


14TH =TREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


R. M. VALENTINE, 


PROPRIETOR. 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 

Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 
THE BES" LIGHTED” STORE in the CITY 
A week’s shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day 


STRANCERS VISITING 
The city, or ladies about to visit Kurope, will find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house tn America for supplying every article 
necessary toa 
LADY’S WARDROBE, 
Torlet, Comfort, or Use. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


SENT FREE, 


Our New Lilustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles 
in Millinery, *traw and Fancy Goods, by sending 
your acdress to 

TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 

343--345 Sth Ave., cor. 27th St. N.Y. 

Special E Bargains in Fans, Laces and Gloves. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk = Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent DY mui . en er oun 
BRAINERD, | ALE MST RONG &¢ CO.» 
Broadway, New York. 














SUMNER SHAWLS 


And Wraps. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Less than the Cost of Importation, 


Arnold, Constable & G0, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Wedding Outfits, 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 


AND 


Underwear of Every Description. 


FOR 


LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


MORNING and STEAMER WRAPPERS, 
CAMISOLES and DRESSING SACQUKS, 
PIQUE SUITS and DRESSES for MISSES, 
BOYS’ KILT and KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, 
&c., &e. 
FLRST-( LASS GOODS at VERY LOW PRICES. 
N. B.—TROUSSEKAUX to order in the most elab- 
orate style at short notice. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Upholstery Goods 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


And Draperies. 


LACE BED COVERLETS, SHAMS, 
And LAMBREQUINS, 
GOLD BORDERED and HOLLAND SHADES, 
CORNICES, POLE and RINGS, MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS, &e., &e., 


At the LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street. 
187s, 1840. 


JONES. 


NOVELTIES. 





— Z —_— 
Dress Goods, 7 Z Boys’ Suits. 
Sacques, . Zz a Millinery. 


Gloves, |Z 7 Fane: y Goods. 


Shawls 7 1 no Hosiery. 
Suits, ye cau Laces. 
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| E. EIGHTH AVE. | | 
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Shoes. "Z : 


Ribbons, Z _% Cloths, 


Underwear Z_ Z Domestics, 


Upholstery, = _& ; Carpets. 


Furniture, Z Z House Furnishing 
— Z Goods, 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 





t# Spring and Summer Goods now opening. 
Great tomy | and bargains throughoat the house. 
All orders will receive prompt »tvention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free 


JONES “Aas: JONES 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA —MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITE, We., léc., 18e. and 2c. J 
yard and uoward. 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, léc., 8c. and 20c. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINCGS, 


27c., 30c. and 32c. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 10 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per cent. less than 
inst year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 27th & 2Sth Sts., N.Y. 


Great Reduction in Linen Suits. 


Owing to the long-continied cool weather we 
have been able to purchase our linen und campric 
suits from the manufacturers at our own price. 

We therefore offer our friends: 

ONE LUT GRASS LINEN SUITS, HAND 
SOMELY TRIMMED IN BLACK, WHITE AND 
BROWN, at $2.50; WORTH $3.40. 

ALL LINEN &8UiTS,THREE PLECEa, TRIMM - D 
WITH STRIPED .FOULARD. only 2.25 ; 
WORTH $5. 

ALI LINEN SUITS, THREE eo: PIPED 
w ae CARDINAL, only $4.50; WORTH &6. 

NEN SUITS EVEKY &STYL “ OF KM- 

BRUIDERY. at $5, $6, $6.50, $7. $8, $9. $10. 

ALL LINEN BASQUES AND OVERSKIRTS, 
HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, Only $2.50, $3, #3.50, 
$4. $5 and $6 

GRASs LINEN BASQUES AND OVERSKIRT®, 
TRIMMED WITH BROWN FOULARKD, PIPED 
WITH WHITE, only 8¥ec. 

A JOB LOT OF MISSES’ LINEN AND CAMBRI( 
SULTS at $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, up to $6, WORTH 
FULLY 45 PEK CENT. MORE. 

ALSO A LARGE LINE OF PIQU E SUITS, every 
description of trimming, VERY LOW. 

CAMBRIC BUITS from #2 to $7. 

LAWN SUITS, every style, trom $2.50 up. 

BOYS’ CASSIMERE SUITS less than they can be 
bought elsewhere. 

WRAPPERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, from Ste. 
up to $10, 

aise oaeat BARGAINS IN WHITE LAWN 
One of our spectual productions isa DAMASSE 

LINEN in Blue, Brown, and Bottiegreen, trimmed 

= galoon, Cut-away Sacque, only $.50, WORTH 


GREAT B ABGATNS IN SILKS, DRESS Soon. 
CLOTHS, LINENS, PARASOLS SHOES,L = 
HOSIERY, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, &e. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’s Patent Partly-ma:e Dress Shirts, best 
denier, only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 
ered tree. 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
6 for $9. delivered free. No obiigation to take any 
shirts ordered unless perfectly satisfactory. 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Four-ply Linen Coilars, very be $1.54 per dozen. 
Four ply Lineo Cuffs, very best, 25c. per pair. 
EEP’s UNDEKWKEA 

Red Flannel U néershirts and Drawers. best 
quality, $1.50 each. 

—— Fiannel Undervests, best quality, $1.50 
each 

Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra heavy, 
75e. each. KKEP’S UMBRELLAS, 

Best Gingham, pateat any = row a $l each. 

Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 ea 

Circulars and samples matied ey on application. 

Bnirte onl eye tree 

NUFAC ih RING it Om r AR Y, 
a ‘Np 167 MERCE 

We refer by permission Ny ya niet Bact oF this 

paper. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN 








Stocking Supporters, * 


pation Suits, Emancipation 
Skirt Suspenders, &c, 


Waists, Chemilettes, &c. 





Union Under Flannels, Emanci- 
Dress Reform Corset Waists, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogueand Reduced PRICE 
LIsT, na tioning this paper. AGENTS WANTED. 
ice C, Fletcher & Co., 6 East 14th 8t.., N.Y * 





USE 







Ana Milward’s “Helix” Needies. 
(In Patent Wravvers.) Sold Fvery where. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


SLE. 17th St., Union Sq., 


A 
yes 
NEW YORK, 
Pe Send 3c. stamp for book of 


31 E. 17th St. 
UnionSquare 
designs and prices. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quai wee BLUE, and most liberal mens- 
ure. 8.0 TBERGER, Pre prietor, T 
ma North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS AT HOME. 


For Skin and Blood Diseases, Rheumatism, Stif 

—a anions ( none Complaints, &c. 

A Po ie Steam Bath at A Portable su!- 
phur Bath at $13.00. A Portable Fomentation Box, 
for obstruetions, weakness and pains, und to sweat 
the !fbroat or any part of the Body, nertiy ar- 
ranged for traveling purposes, $8.(4. 

ao a? ratus occupies only 12x6 inches. 

or Circular, with tliustrations, testim .ni- 
ad 5 ihadies physicians. and eR wD ons of 
















medical societies,to J. De BEER °s 
25 Breet =x * Boston, 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLY. 
[Extract from a private Ster a 


THE GENERAL 


The principal interest of the 
Asemb ly has been evoked by the See and 
Miller cases; though much attention has 
been given to the subject of Reduced Repre- 
sentation and certain delicate questions 
which have grown out of the expansion of 
the Home Mission work, which some think 
has lapped too far over the province of the 
other Boards. 

The See case was argued by Dr. Mcll-4 
vaine, counsel for the appellant, and Dr. 
Craven, counsel for the Synod. MclIlvaine’s 
main point was that no minister should be 
condemned for practices not forbidden by 
the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
to which he had subscribed; that, 
from the indiscretion of permitting women 
to preach, he had committed no offense. 
The Synod claimed that he should be 
demned for violating the Scripture com 
mand that women should be made to 
keep still during public worship. If you 
are interested to know how our church 
voted I will tell you. I sustained the appeal 
on the grc und that the Confession of Faith 
and Order in our church, and such passages 
of Scripture as are not of doubtful interpre- 
tation among us, are the limit of ecclesias- 
tical obligation. It was therefore of the 
nature of injustice, and established a dan- 
gerous precedent, to judicially condemn a 
minister for not conforming his conduct to 
what his brethren thought were best. It 
was a pity that so great a principle had to 
be decided in connection with so silly a 
thing as a woman’s preaching. But I was 
with the minority, and Assembly has de- 
cided that my wife cannot take my place in 
the pulpit next Sunday and let me continue 
vacation. 

The Miller case was intensely interesting. 
Mr. Miller is a master of rhetoric and han- 
dled his subject superbly. One could not 
help feeling that while he was wrong in his 
conclusions his was the strongest intellect 
brought out in the trial. Of weak, but elec- 
tric presence; with a wonderfully acourate 
and gleaming vocabulary; using the 
weightiest ideas with the ease with which 
the Cyclops plucked up the pine tree 
for a walking stick; romantic in the 
novelty of his statements; determined in 
his convictions, yet full of Jove for his 
church, and dreading separation from it; 
appealing from a judgment which he felt 
had been rendered against him through mis. 
understanding of his thoughts, and predict- 
ing that there was a higher level of thought 
where one day his doctrines would be seen 
to be in harmony with all that is essential 
and useful in the orthodox system—you 
may imagine the impression he made. But 
alas! his doxy is notour doxy. There can 
be no doubt about that. So we vote over- 
whelmingly to consign him to the stake. 
ecclesiastical; but say to him personally, 
““God bless you. You’ve helped us in a 
hundred ways, but you are wrong in three. 
You are a dear, Christian brother, but you 
are a pestiferous heretic. Begone! But 
dine with us to-day.” The verdict stood, 
sustain, 3; sustain in part, 18; not to sus- 
tain, 270 + ; with one half of the assembly 
shirking their duty and running away from 
the record. So Mr. Miller has 3 friends who 
believe in him; 18 who think that the 
charges were too sweeping; and 270 + who 
think he is a heretic, and has been right- 
ously dealt with in every particular, and 
200 + others who cared more for their beds 
than for either the man or his case—for we 
finished the business at about midnight. 
The difficulty in such cases is that the mem- 
bers of the court are not impartial and 
independent. Many who said privately 
“Tt is a shame to brand him,” yet fell into 
line with their neighbors and acquiesced in 
the judgment of the multitude. . .. . 

PITTSBURG, Pa., May 25, 1878. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to ibs. ublic, since 
BGA are. are mugs at’* THE M 
”? WEST TROY B NF o , EF 
"Keedomae Jree. No Agencies. 


aside 


con- 
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BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Estab''- i in 1837. 
Superior fea of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Caurche;, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-housc>, F: + 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrent: 2. 
Tustrated wacslenne sent Free. 
Fanpuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cineimnath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


L FOUNDERS TROY, Me Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality « f Bel 











ecial attention given to fer ct pele “BELLS, 
re lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Christian Union| 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
In which he has given sketches of the peopie 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 


a Mup embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in seven arti- 
cles the origin and growth of the Bastern 
Question. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. | 
A verbatim report of what. he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 


No. 6. THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. 


A verbatim report of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermon on the question of Eternal Punish- 


ment. 

7. A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON | 
PREACHING, 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 


but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 


ject. 

No. 8. THE FUTURE STATE. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
PUNISHMENT. By the Kev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 
Andrew Jukes, 


No, 


J. H. Pettingell (* Clericus.”). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 


t®™ Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any | 


two numbers for 25 cents. No.6 for 10 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION isa comprehen- 
sive Fantily Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, 





For four months on trial, $1.00. Send three cent } 


stamp for Sample Copy. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY FECES OF RAISING 





is acknowledged to mo ates to any other by | 


thousands of dairymen using it. 
ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, R. I., March 22. 1878. 
VERMONT FAKM MACHINE CO: 

Gentiemen :—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it, and 
we feel confident that we shall produce a better 
quality of butter this summer by means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $).Ua 
pound for our butter. 

ery truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 

Address for Circular. 

VT. FARM MACHINE C@O., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Creat Reduction 


Another 
IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED. 


TEAS: FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 5643. $1 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y, 





TEXAS 


Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star State? Sub- 
scribe forthe FORT W RKI'H DEM- 
OCRAT. Brick Pomeroy, in his 
“Big Trip,” says,“ it bas the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
State.”’ Subscription orice, 1 year, 
$2.0; six months, $1.00. Send 10 
cents for sample copy with Texas 
supplement 
Address, DEMOCRAT, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








Ke _ sts renewed, 





A series of papers by a dis- | 


ENDLESS | 





$2.50. | 








BEAT’ 


PIANOS “0°” RAGING 


bg 
ee Beatty’ sls ate st Newspaper wepaper full re re ply 
before buying Piano or Organ, Rea: Fidtest aiventa 


‘WAR Lowest prices ever given. ORCANS 


D.F. Beatty, Wash’t’n,N.J. 
SPEC IAL CLUBBING RATES 


WE will send the Christian 
| other periodicals at the following rates. 
price of the periodical is given below 














Union with 
The 
In 


ordeging add the price of the Christian Union 


to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 


' should be sent to the respective publishers, 
By the Rev. | and not to us. 

of the Chureh of England. | 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. | 













Club Retail 
Price Price 
MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 
Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper’s Mouthly dudehbaceuswune : $4.00 
The Galaxy ee dapebsroneevestenens 3.5 4.00 
- ribner’s Monthly.. 4.00 
ee ees ° 3.00 
L Sopbeaenet s Magazine 4.00 
The Sunday Magazine 25 2.75 
a Atlantic Monthly Bet) 4.09 
he Eclectic....... . 4.50 5.00 
ieee Agriculturist......... 1.0 1.60 
Artbur’s Magazine.............. 2.20 2.50 
Phrenological Journal.......... 2.50 3.00 
, hk 2S Seep aaa 1.30 1.60 
National 8.8. Teacher........ 1.28 1.50 
WEEELIES. 
Harper’s Weekly... 4.00 
Harper’ 8 Bazar..... 4.00 
Littell’s Living Age. 8.00 
The N. Y. Tribune.............0. 2.00 
Scientific | American.............. 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, 6.95 8.20 
Youth’s pl. Lcenicenesswane 41.45 L75 
BIMAMED.0cccccccccccccccccccsccece 1.70 2. 
With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
| $4.50; retail price, $500. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 
RATES TO CLUBS, 


Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $2), fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
acopy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 


UBY & 


Surface-Buruing 


FURNACES, 
LINTON Wrought 


Revertible Flue Furnace, | lron 
WITH BRICK LINED FIRE-POT. 


a x ST A. LT, 


Wrought tron Furnace, 
WITH CAST TRON FIRE-POT, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicage, 


Rr ROBINS ON's \ 


EARL 


Seif Peeing 




















| Hymn &Tune Books 


ONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY 


FoR CHOIRS AND UNS & ce CATIONS 


ui AL SONCS 


rec = see 
, Ton THE HAPEL SONGS 
GAS 0 bages,terms At. 


big 
"Bins &COMPANT == 


kK, Chicago & New Orleangp 








Now is the time to secure it. Only FIVE DO 


LARS for an Acre of the BEST [and in America. 


2.000.000 ACRES 


in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. TEN YEAR. 
SEEDS IT GIVEN: iNTEREST ONLY SI 








CENT. Full information sent free. Ad- 
dress O, F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. R. BR. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

| 
bu 
a 
ON. 
wn 
‘ikke 
“Adar 
ZEB nS 
iF eh lve. Pers 
a QT/EAU < onmk be 
- ANGELIQUE ee 
Q "OOTH WAS ~aieal 
635 BROADWAY S 
= BA ee 2: 3 vic 
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SOLD EVERYWHER 3 








25 styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 1e.. 
with name: outfit, lc. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N. Y. 





SM. MANNA 


or in 4 P for Wood Get 
Essmores Fete 
Rook of (Glored Designs, 10 Ents 





Wa: HANNAM: &-Co- 


_p PROPRIETORS OF THE te 





LTERAILLIGER 






se 


Cnwn aeny 


ae Doors £ Of Broadway 


jaw Yor 


PLEASE ALLOW US TO SiW0 You ESTIMATES 





THE 


BEST 


AND 
MOST 


ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 








KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 


PERFECTLY 


PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE. SAME, 








$1200: 


ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
{ness ity 2 legitimate. Particulars free 
Address 5.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





We will send 
to all a 


TO ADVERTISERS! 2." 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITIO 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS, 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names, 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
gewspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually edvantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spe nding any money ip newspaper 
advertising. Address N. iE IN, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. Times Ruildine. Philadelnhia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 




















t#” AGENTS WANTED for the LLLUSTRATED 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


A Clear and Concise History ot all Nations. 
Commencing with the Earliest Periods and end- 
ing with the most recent Important Events, includ- 
ing The Turko-Russian War, The Administration 
of President Hayes. &c. 3 BOOKS IN ONE. 
price, quick sales, extra terms. Address, 
J.C. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ACENTS, READ THIS. 


We wil! pay Agents a salary of $100.00 per month 
and expenses, tv sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address SHERMAN & Co., Marsha!l!, Mich 

for several first-class Illus- 


AGENTS WANTED trated Subscription Books. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on appliention to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription Dep’t), Pubs., Philade!p’a. 


Low 











Sala: Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
sen paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 








Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 


CH Articles in the 
World. Free Samples to Bi U & 


Agents for 3 cent stamp 
for fr stage, J. Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway New York 
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TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. 


ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL 


NEW YORK. 


This popular resort for Travelers has been re- 
juvenated and improved and business continued 
without interruption under the same management. 
All the features that have contributed to its world- 
wide reputation will be maintained. A uniform 
tariff of $3.50 per day for all parts of the house. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor, 
Late firm 8. HAWK & Co. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8ST. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 


Restaurant particularly convenient for 
Ladies requiring Lunch, 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday | or Saturday. 














Tor Tons. 

City of Berlin 3491 | City of Brussels, 3775 

City of Ric hmond, 4607 wiC ity of how Yor » $500 
ety of Chester, 4566 | City Ss. 

‘ity ot Montreal, 449 | Gity ot Breekiyn, 311 } 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron .est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are | 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least | 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having al! latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 
PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Cernices, Lambrequins, Bedding, &c. 
47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y. 


CALCICAKE 


OR COMPRESSED CALCIMINE. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE. BEAUTIFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL. CAN BE APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 
This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who have used it during the past twelve years. Beware 
of imitations. Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, furnished free, to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Borlipe Silty M.¥-) 291 East Randa) h St., Chicago; 1 P East "River St. 
or our 


GET THE BEST. 


Notwithstanding the great depression of business, THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY made and sold 


282, 812 Machines in 1877— 8e1Ne 20, 496 “SRevious YEAR. 


PRIC ES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF Mz tc HINE, Send for Circular. 


The public are warned against a counterfeit machine, made after an old abandoned model 
of our Machine. To get a genuine “SINGER SEWING MACHINE,” buy only of ourauthor- 
ized Agents, and see that each Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped ou the arm. 


THE SINGER M'F'G CO., Principal Office, 34 Union Sq., N.Y. 
Gentlemen’s,:: Clothing 


Of every Description, Made to Measure and Ready-Made. Shirts, &c. 
DRESS ING BOYS’ | 83 to 


Pat. Dec, 15, 1874. 


"PUR|SYSEAA a}qBHO4 gMONOD™ 





Jleveland; 
ass. 





MORE THAN IN ANY 





PORCELAIN-LINED “7 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Also, a new and complete assortment of fine 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East {4th St., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


$10 and upwards. 
“ Private ane 
ricals, Last 
ments Behind the 
renes,”’ Price $15, 
Iliustrated Cata- 
logues can be had on 
) application, or will 
be mailed by encios- 
ing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
_ Cor. 2th St. 
JUST PUBLISHE!., 


OLD HOMES MADE NEW. 





. ——- 
View before Alteration. View after Alteration. 
Reduced from Plate 4, Reduced from Plate 5, 


BU tis.  S5 to $40. 22 7xll PLATES OF EXTERIORS and INTERIORS, 
$1.50. Illustrated Catalogue <ent on receipt of two 


3-cent stamps. A. J. BICKNELL, & CO., Pub-« 


= SPR 
ne ‘cuisine has always been a specialté of this SUITS, | $25 to $59. | oVERCOATS, | 95 9 $30. | SUrTs { S20. 


Line. 


Lacies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s GENTLEMEN in any part of the country are enabled to order by our 


smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage and other information. 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. Pier New 42, N.R., 
foot Morton Street. 

*PEREIRE, Danre, Wednesday, May 29, 3:30 P.m. 

*VILLE DE PARIS, Santelli, June 5.9 A.M. 

“SAINT LAURENT, Laschesnez, “* “ 12,3 P.M. 

PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including 

wine): TO HA . P da 

Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, #5. Steeraxe, $26, inciud 
ing wine, bedding, and utensils. 

Steamers marked (*) do not carry steerage pas- 


sengers. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 


THE MARY POWELL, 


shops, pianos, 


55 Broadway. 





ORDERS 
By Mail and Express 


Promptly Filled. 


Satisfaction. 


RULES for Self-Measure. 


RULES OF SELF-MEASURE, with guaranteed certainty of receiving 
| the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 
See Testimonials, Book of Fashions. 


Over 20,000 Orders ¥F tiled with Highest 


Samples, Price List. Book of Fash- 


ions Sent Free on application. 


Geo. L. Burr,! 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, | 


Merchant Clothier, 
140 Falton Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 





CHINA AND GLASS WARE, * 


AT POPULAR PRI 

White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, CM pieces.$ 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,com plete. 
Fine White ¥rench China Tel Seis, 44 pieces. 5 
Fine Goid Band Fr. China lea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups vow Saucers. doz. $2 

Chamber Sets. ll pieces. decorated, $5; White. 3 U0 

ALL HOUSE-F URNISHING GOODs. 


Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. 


6S 





for West Point, Cornwall, 
Rondout, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, New Ham 
burgh, and Hyde Park. leaves daily from Vestry | 
St.. Pier 39, North River, at 3:30 P.M. CONNECTS 
with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 








TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French, Chinaand Limoge Com- 
bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
let, $1.25; Iivory-Handied Table) 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China and Class- | 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta- 
ble. Refrigerators, best made, at 
greatiy reduced prices. Coods 
carefully boxed free, and shipped 
daily to all parts. New 50-page 
Price-list and Refrigerator list 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and 
Gas Stoves. 


E. 0. BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. | 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL’ 


To Get AN “EXCELSIOR SLEEPING 
COACH” for your baby. Positively the best, 
most common-sense Baby Carriage made. 
Sent prepaid, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
er description, speciai terms, &c., address | 


vie Chair Co., Eric, -2. 





Newburgh, Po’ meapate. | te 


strated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free on 
application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and pecked for trans 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or 
money order. 











THE STANDARD, 
Highest Award. 


WORLD'S FAIR, London, 
WORLD'S FAIR. New York, 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - 
WORLD'S FAIR, Vienna, 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago, Chili, 1875 
VORLD’S FAIR, Philadelphia - - 1876 
| WORLD'S FAIR, Sydney,Australia, 1877 


1851 
- 1853 
1867 


ALSO 
| OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY'S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES 


FAIRBANKS & C0, 


311 Broadway, N. Y. 
25 Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
luc. post-paid. GEO. lL. REED. Nassau, N. Y 





| 


| 


Il- | 


STARTLING REVOLUTION! 
No More Need ot Washing and Ironing. 
Collars and Cuffs Made of an Entirely New Material, 


Which in durability and appearance e 
IS VASTLY SUPERIOR TO LINEN. 


When s iled can becie anse1 and made ready for use 
IN A | 


‘EW MINUTES, 
By simply rubbicg with a wet cloth. 


BE SURE AND CET ONE! 


Parties going abroad should not fail to obtain the 


VICTORIA WATERPROOF CLOAK, 


P.O. | 


| CLOAK, 


Made of INDIA CLOTH. 

It is elegant and stylish, absolutely and perman- 
ently Waterproof and Mothproof. The meshes of 
the cloth are not closed by this process of Water- | 
proofing, making it a mere comfortable garment 
and cooler than the unveptilated INDLA-RUBBER | 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

INDIA CLOTH by the piece or yard. 

JAS. H. WHEATLEY & CO., Agents, 
Domestic Building Basear, cor. Br’away & Mth St., 

vew York. 





THE 





- 1872 | 


OFFICE, 
Library, 


FOR 
|Reading, 
WRITING 
OR 


| Drawing. 


on 


Academy. 
PRICE, | 


FROM 


Vi 
le 


Address M. P. HIGCINS, 
Superintendent of the Washburn Mchn. Shop, 


Send for circular. WORCESTER, Mass. 





$65 ‘‘Uncle Sam” Press 
An Outfit, #10. Self-Inker and outtit, 
$.5. No.2“ Uncle Sam” Inside Chase, 
5x8 in. $10. No. 2“ Uncle Sam” Self- 
Inker, 5x8 in, $20. Kvans’ Rotary, $45. 
Stemp for Catalogue, W. C. BVA 
SON, Ri Phila., Pa. 


NS, 


nth St., 





GARDEN ENGINE 

FOUNTAIN PUMP. | and FIRE EXTIN- 

GUISHER. For W1sh- 

Windows, Car- 

Protects 

- Buildings from Fire, 

fer) and Trees, Vines, etc., 

from Insects. Throws 

e water i) La 3 Easily 

i—= Wi pee * carried. N» Dwelling, 

Country Mame. or Dechory sbould be without the 

Fountain Pump. ana for Large Llustrated Cir- 

cular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor and 
Manutacturer, Hyovidence, R. L. 





Sitting Room 


$6 t $20. 


lishers, No. 27 Warren Street, N. Y ° 


THE COQUET. | 





Isan elegant Front Coiffure; can be wore with 
| any shaped hat; invaluable to those who bave in- 
jured their hair by frizzing, or are afraid of so 
| agas- Price 

The Largest and ‘Best Assortment of 


HUMAN HAIR COODS 


in the City. Also an Elegant Assortment of 


| 
| TOILET ARTICLES, 
| including “Cream Imperial,’’ for Softening 
and Improving the activn of Skin having a ten- 
| dency to roughen 
Beautifying Cosmetics, Poudres, &c., in 
Large Variety 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING 


| is the Best, Most Harmiess and Effectual Article 
re ver Offereo to the Pubiic. It gives entire satisfac- 
ion to all who use it. Gray Hair can be madea 
- autiful brown or black. Price $2.00 per bottle. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM 
Baldness, Faliing out of Hair, Dandruff, or any 
| eruption o t the Scalp, or pimples on the Face will 
| be immediately remedied by the use of this Ba! m. 
it is manufactured entirely from Bulbs, Roots and 
Flowers. It has no equai. Price #1 50 per bottle. 
, American and Imported Tortoise Shell Combs in 
arve variety. COMBS AND IMPORTED HAIR 
ORNAMENTS in G — Silver, steel 5 
HAIR JEWELRY, f a 
GRAY WAG A SPECIALTY, 


HENRY JULIAN, 


301 € — Stes Swe do ors from Bri oder ay, N. Y. 
} Manufacturer of 
HUMAN ut ATI G OODs. Switches, Braids, 
Chatelaines, Curis, pavisible Waves, 
‘rizzes, Wig oe 
Most Re hable 
lished 15 years. 
New Lliustrated ¢ ra ogue and reiuced Price- 
List Free. SEND F > Stating where you 
saw this advertise 4. x ds forwarded by mail 
free of charge when part paid for in advance, or 
| sentC. UV. D. Sutisfacti n guaranteed. 


THE WAR 


| genious inventions, 
| Can now produce 
| Magnificent #750 


Cheapest anu 


| c. 
| The House. 


Estab- 


Gou 


ts0 ver, butthe slaughter of 
bigb prices continues. By 
wondertul improvements, in- 
and perfectea systems, we 


Pianos for $190 
} Beautiful $250 Organs for $75 
| Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 
| Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
MM UNIVERSITY PL. ACE, N,. Y. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts’ Outfit fe. L.C.COK & CO. Bristol. ct. 


7 
65 

50 Perfumed Snow Aakeand Chrome Cards, no 2 alike, 
name in gold or jet, lWe., Star Cara Ce., C lintonville, Ct: 


“OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
18 @ SAFE, sure and cheap dest: oye r of the 
POTATO BUG G, 
Currant Worm, and all Insects that Pre y 
on Vegetation. Warranted to kill Five 
Bues where Paris Green kills ONE, yetit 
is 8AFER +o Usk, and is not injurious to 
plants. Costs only 25ec. to ec. per acre, }-ib 
box sent free by mail for We, Send for circular with 
hundreds of testimonials. 
Our Cabbage Worm Destroyer 
i8 NOT AT ALL POISONOUS, but sure death to the worm. 
p= poll, a trial sent free on receipt of 15 cents. 
TAMPS ACCEPTED, Disc € 
Bs ARNEY CHEMICAL WOR SR Dee, py 
} P.O. Box 3:39, Ortce, Jortiandt St., New 1 ork- 


r 
\s 











